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What is the Secret of Sucoessfal Farming ? 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met at the 
residence of Mr. Wm. Webster, Saturday; 
October 23th, and discussed the question, 
propounded by Mr. Webster, ‘“ What is the 
secret of successful farming?” While it 
was well-known that many of the members 
of the club had found out the secret, judging 
from the appearance of their farms, &c., yet 
they eould not explain it so that others 
might go and do likewise. To the is we 
are indebted for a report of their views. 

Mr. William Webster said: he had not 


chosen the subject in order to tell the club 
how to farm successfully, but in the hope 
that the discussion might benefit himself as 
well as the.club. There is a secret, as in all 
other oceupations.or professions. What it 
is he did not know. Within a distance of 
three miles there were several farmers who 
started without capital and now own their 
farms and are in comfortable circumstances. 
Others, equally as intelligent, industrious 
and with just as much, brains, heve in a 
measure failed. He concluded that industry 
was the first.and most important element 
of success; not that a man should neces- 
sarily do manual labor, but he. should dili- 
gently see to everything. Thorough culti- 
vation and generous manuring are also 
essential to success. Farming is no hap- 
hazard work. It pays to give strict attention 
to the farm and crops and no man is a first- 
class farmer who don’t enrich his land. 


Dr. Webster said the first element of 
success was to have the land in excellent 
condition; supply artificially what is lacking 
in the soil; plow well, cultivate thoroughly 
and reap when the crops are ripe. 


B. Silver, Jr., thought it necessary to suc- 
cess fora farmer to have brains and make a 
judicious use of them. Another important 
thing in farming is to make a judicious 

selection of hands. If by success you mean 

making money, that is what few farmers do. 
& Wm. F. Hays agreed with Mr. Silver that 

brains were necessary in farming as in other 
pursuits, and ® man should make a proper 
use of them. 

R. John Rogers‘ said he would like to 
know the secret and if he did ‘would tell it. 
He supposed that industry, good judgment 
anc economy had a good deal to do with 
success in farming. Aim to live within your 
means and do the best you can, constitute 
the only secret he knows about successful 
farming. 

Geo. J. Pinney apparently did not regard 
farming as a very successful pursuit any 
way. He never knew a man to get rich by 
it if he confined his labors to the farm alone. 
In every case he had known where farmers 
had prospered they hatl means outside of 
their farms or were engaged in other busi- 
ness as Well as farming. 

Thos. A. Hays was anxious to know the 
Secret and had nothing to impart. He be- 
lieved the ‘key-note is, attend to your own 
business, 

D. E. Wilson was’ certaiti he had never 





found the secret. ‘The men who were most 


see 





successful in farming were generally those 
who had the smallest families. 

Edward P. Moores said his experience was 
too limited to enable him to find out the 
secret, but he agreed with Mr. Hays that it 
was highly important for 2 farmer to attend 
to his own business. 

Thomas Lochary thought that to be suc- 
cessful a man should like his calling. That 
would lead to close attention to business, 
which is the chief secret of success in farm- 
ing as well as in other pursuits. 

8. M. Bayless said that to be successful in 
farming a man should be raised to the busi- 
ness. Good management isa great secret 
of success. A man should not employ more 
hands than he can manage properly. 

R. Harris Archer’s views coincided with 
those of Mr. Lochary. No one can succeed 
in any calling without a liking for it. If 
distasteful he will quit it as soon as possible. 
Close attention to business he regarded as 
the first element of success in farming. 
Brains are a good thing, also, but it requires 


in addition to brains a capacity for manual 


labor:to be a successful farmer. A farmer 


must not only know how work ought to be |. 
done, but ‘be able to do’it himself and teach 


others how to’ do it. Mr. Archer thought 
another. secret of success.is for farmers to 
buy. fertilizers and. Jumber ‘for cash, even 
though they may have to borrow the money. 
They would get these articles a great deal 
cheaper than-on'a year’s time. In buying a 
reaper;.too; a farmer can save from 20 to 25 
per cent: by paying cash for it. Most far- 
mers have too much team to farm success- 
fully. 

8. M. Lee said there is no special talisman 
or plan to ensure success in farming. An 
adaptedness to the profession or a determina- 
tion to acquire it; a thorough practical 
training, in every detail of farming, as well 
as knowledge of the science of agriculture 
are necessary to success. The farmer’s 
capacity, whether for a large or @ small farm, 
must be found out, and the.amount of capi- 


‘tal necessary. If too small a farmer buys 


at great disadvantage. If too large, the in- 
terest will swallow up the profit. The 
capabilities of the farm must not be pushed 
beyond what the farm will bear. If your 
expenses are more than the farm can sustain 
you must have more land or live on the in- 
terest of the money you owe. One thing is 
necessary—all on the farm must be produ- 
cers, to ensure success. Efficiency of labor 
is absolutely necessary. Farmers lose in- 
calculably by awkward hands. One good 
hand is worth more than two uninstructed 
ones. Another secret of success is, don't 
spend money ‘for. artificial or imaginary 
wants. 


James Lee regarded management as the 
great secret of success. He did not agree 
With some that it required so much manual 
labor of the farmer. On a large farm a man 
will make more by looking after his hands 
than by his own manual labor. On a poor 
small place a man must work himself to 
make it pay. 

John Moores thought expenses should te 


kept down to make farming successful. It 
is a question what success is. He would 
regard his friend Webster a success as a 
farmer, judging by the comforts by which 
he is surrounded. Farmers should keep‘an 
account. of their expenses. Everybody else 
does. By looking over the account they 
may see where they can save. If a man is 
not. a good manager he should educate him- 
self up to it. The whole secret isin manage- 
ment. Farmers as a class live better than 
anybody else, and make as much money as 
any other people. A good plan to achieve 
success is to imitate those who are successful 
not those who can tell us what to do and 
cannot do it themselves; but men who act. 

Bennet H. Barnes thought the secret lay 
in the proper management of labor, in deep 
plowing, thorough cultivation and the use 
of good fertilizers. Labor, when not pro- 
perly handled, is a sinking fund. 

Richard Webster could not tell the secret, 
and thought that there is now little success 
about farming. At the present price of 
labor and fertilizers there is little profit at 
John H. Janney said he could tell how a 
farmer could get rich, that is by spending 
less than he makes. Judicious economy is 
one secret of success, and farm management 
has a great deal to do with it, .A farmer 
should adopt a good plan and adhere to it. 
There can be ho success without it. Farm- 
ers, as @ class, are more successful than 
people generally. Fewer farmers die and 
leave nothing behind them than merchants, 
professional men or mechanics. 

Jas. H. Jacobs said that from what he had 
heard energy intelligently directed was as 
near the secret as he could get. 

The President, Wm. Munnikhuysen, said 
that from observation of the mode of farm- 
ing and its results in Pennsylvania, he 
thought the want of success is from farming 
too much land. In Chester county the 
farms are small but all are farmed neatly and 
well. They do not raise as big crops as our 
farmers do, but they raise them at less ex- 
pense and therefore to greater profit. They 
practice economy in everything, and parti- 
cularly in labor. Their houses, as well as 
their barns, are supplied with labor-savirg 
appliances of every kind, so that a farmer’s 
wife there does not really have to work as 
hard as her Maryland sister does, with all 
her servants. .He regarded industry’ and 
economy as the principal secrets of success 
in farming. 

George E. Silver thought the term success 
needs definition. What one man would re- 
gard assuccess might fail to satisfy the am- 
bition of another. In the first place a man 
should be thoroughly interested in his busi- 
ness; he should be well acquainted with it 
and have natural abilities leading lim in that 
direction. He must have brains and mus- 
cle and be willing to apply them to his busi- 
ness. A farmer will not be successful, as a 
general thing, without the application of 
muscle. He did not mean that a farmer 
should go out and plow, but he ought to 





know when plowing is properly done, Then 
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he ought to be up in the morning in time to 
see it started and done right. Management 
has a great deal to do with success, and the 
larger the farm the more management is re- 
quired. An honest, industrious and capable 
man can make a living and raise a family on 
25 or 30 acres of land, while another, with- 
out the necessary qualifications, would be 
sold out in a year or two. The one depend- 
ing on muscle would succeed, and the other, 
depending upon brains alone, would fail. 
There is a’ secret in farming, and it isa de- 
termination to succeed. 

Mr. Archet remarked that Mr. Webster's 
place looks better at each succeeding visit of 
the club. He has a good herd of grade cat- 
tle and they look well. 

Mr. Munnikhuysen also mentioned several 
improvements Mr. Webster had made in his 
farm buildings. 

Mr. Webster remarked that he had chosen 
the subject for discussion, after conversing 
with a neighbor who had been successful in 
farming, and who attributed his success to 
hard work and economy. 

-The-club adjourned to meet at the resi- 
dence of Mr. R. John Rogers’ November 28, 
Subject for discussion: ‘‘ Encouragement of 
Farm Implement Factories and Repair 
Shops at Home.” 
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N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Bulletin No. XIII is the most interesting 
paper of any yet issued and is likely to at- 
tract general attention on account of the 
novel and unexpected results attendant on 
careful experiments in corn planting. We 
print the Bulletin entire: 

N. Y. AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
GENEVA, N. Y., October 14, 1882. 
BULLETIN NO. XIil. 

The custom of rejecting the butt and tip 
kernels from the selection of seed corn is an 
almost universal practice among.our more 
careful farmers who exercise concern about 
their seed. In an experiment designed to 
determine the influence of the butt and tip 
kernels used as seed, normal ears of Wau- 
shakum corn were taken, and planted ker- 
nel: by kernel on two. plats .in. eight. rows, 
each kernel occupying in the. row the rela- 
tive position it occupied on the ear. One 
ear was thus diagrammed on unmanured 
soil, the other upon soil which received 400 
pounds of Bowker’s hill and drill phosphate 
per acre. These two plats were so situated 
that the butt kernels commenced upon the 
north apd south end respectively, the ker- 
nels being planted towards the center, leay- 
ing a space of several yards between the tip 
kernel of each ear.. The seed was planted 
May 81st, the drills 12 inches apart, the ker- 
nels one foot apart in the drill. It was sup- 
posed that under this method of planting 
any divergence of growth would. become at 
once manifest to the eye, and change in time 
of bloom, or ripening, as between the pro- 
duct of each kernel if influenced by location 
of the kernel upon the cob, could be readily 
perceived and noted. We were able; how- 
ever, to discern but little, if any, difference 
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during growth. In the kernels on the un- 
vegetated than from the ear planted on the 
manured plat, while upon both plats the 
vegetation of the central kernels was nearly 
perfect. Vegetation appeared June 10th 
uniformly over both plats,on July 25th the 
tassels showed uniformly over the plats, on 
July 29th marked as in bloom, and no per- 
ceptible difference as between the centers 
and ends of the rows. The corn was left 
standing until Cctober 5th, when the Direc- 
tor and his assistants husked each plant, 
laying its own yield upon the ground along- 
side each plant, and made the following 
figures :— ’ 
-——Unmanured-— -—- Manured—— 
Batt. Central. Tip. Butt. Central Tip. 
Kernels planted. 49 346 40 40 25 - 40 
Kernels vegeta’d.I7 833 38 39 256 40 

Thus the germinative per cent. of the two 
ears was: 426 Kernels planted, 388 grew, or 
91 per cent. for the ear on the unmanured 
soil; and 345 kernels planted, 335 grew, or 
97 per cent. for the ear on the manured soil. 
Of the 80 butt kernels, 56 kernels or 70 per 
cent. germinated ; of the 611 central ker- 
nels, 589 kernels, or 96 per cent. germinated ; 
of the 80 tip kernels, 78 kernels, or 97.5 per 
cent. germinated. We may, however, con- 
clude that in general on normal, well-selected 
ears, the tip and butt kernels are as likely to 
grow as are the central kernels, and furnish 
equally well appearing plants. 

We next separated the merchantable and 
unmerchantable corn, and obtained the fol- 
lowing figures: 

UNMANURED. 
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Butt Central, Tip. Butt Central. Tip. 
24 6 44 274 47 
89 8 il 86 5 


Re-calculating the figures in this table so 
as to give the yield per plant, by estimating 
the missing kernels as equally productive 
with the grain-bearing plants, we have : 


UNMANURED PLAT. MAKURED PLAT. 
Butt, Central. Tip. Butt. Central Tip. 


MANURED. 








Merchantable 





Merchantable 

@ars........ 253 48 4 i 47 
Unmercha’ble 

CATS... .. sss 92 8 il 37 5 
Merchantable 

plants... wee 73 120 112 107 117 
Unmercha’ble 

ears per 100 

plants...... 57 Ue Sa a ee 
Averagelengthof in. in. in. in. in. in. 
merchantable 

COTS scceceecosss 757 555 813 664 7.10 7.56 
Av. wt. of mer- Ibs. lbs, Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs 
chantable ears 

per 1u0 ts. 48.5 27.9 456 516 46.8 535 
Av. wt. 100 mer- 

chantable ears. 431 38.0 3.5 458 487 45.5 


Average of both plats: 
- SKED USED _ 
Butt. Central. Tip kernels. 
Merchant’ble ears per 100 Be ani 


Uamercha’ble ears per 00 ~ 








Plants .0600 5 ceececee cece 20 16 
Total ears per 106 pian:s.. 155 110 134 
; ar in. in. 
Average length of merc 

CBB sccocccesecsccecccse Tel 6.8 78 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs, 

Av. wt. merchant’ple ears 
per 100 tS .ceee es s00e 37.3 50.0 

Av. wt. of 100 mercha’ble 
CATE scctese sovecsecess «+44, 40.9 42.0 


The surprising as unexpected outcome of 
this experiment, hence, can be formulated as 
follows : 

1. The tip kernels were the most prolific 
of good corn. 

2. The butt kernels were more prolific of 
good corn than the central kernels. 

3. The tip kernels bore longer ears than 
the other kernels, the butt kernels the next, 
and the central kernels the shortest. This 
fact was apparent to the sight as the corn 
lay upon the ground after husking. 

4. The merchantable ears from the butt 
were distinctly heavier than those from the 
tip, and those from the tip distinctly heavier 
than those from the central kernels. 

5: The butt kernels furnished more un- 
merchantable corn than did the central ker- 
nels, and the central kernels more than did 
the tip kernels. 

In order to give more prominence to the 
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yield per acre, allowing 75 pounde of ear 
corn to the bushel of shelled corn ; 8 method 
of presenting results which is fallacious if 
assumed to mean real yield per acre, but 
convenient and allowable if understood to 
represent calculated results only. 
The figures upon which the results are 
calculated are as follows : 
Each plant occupies 504 square inches of 
space; an acre contains 6,272,640 square 
inches, therefore an acre would contain 
12,445 plants. 
The 80 butt kernels > ge we merchant- 
able corn at rate  -haiaa 


The 611 central 
The 80 tip do do 83 


Re-calculating for the manured and un- 
manured plats, we have: 


Shelled corn 
per acre. 
83 bush 


62 


sere 
“ 


Unmanured Manured 


The butt kernels yielded mer- peracre per acre 


chastable corn at rate of.... 79 bush, #5 bush 
The central de do .. #5* 7 ° 
The tip do do .. 7 * 8 “* 
The total 426 do do .. 6 “ ae 
The total 345 do do... 83‘ 


We may be pardoned if we call attention 
to the conditions which serve to add trust- 
worthiness to the conclusions which these 
figures suggest, always desiring it to be 
noted, however, that the experimental re- 
searches of one season must be followed by 
the test or verification in the succeeding 
season before they should be accepted as 
finalities. 

1. The seed used was of the Waushakum 
variety, a kind of corn which has now been 
bred for a number of years with the utmost 
care, until at present there isa good uni- 
formity of quality in the product of its seed 
under given conditions, and a strong race 
character which gives it considerable power 
to resist individual variation. 

2. The seed used was all from one ear, 
thus in connection with the care that has 
been exercised for years past to guard 
against hybridization, ensuring a seed corn 
of as uniform a character as can at present 
be obtained. 

8. Both plats showed a remarkable uni- 
formity of appearance as between their 
several rows, thus indicating uniformity of 
character in the soil upon which the seed 


was planted. 
4. There was no difference apparent in the 


maturity of the various plants. 

5. The ears were husked by ourselves and 
each plant’s product laid by itself upon the 
ground at the foot of the stalk which bore 
the crop, thus ensuring against mistake in 
the counting, measuring and weighing. 

6. Three separate observers carefully went 
over each row and verified each other’s con- 
clusions, and thus absolute agreement in 
observations was secured on the spot. 





As a matter of interest we present a table 
of the results for the eight rows, calculated 
to the 100 plants, in order that the variations 
under these favorable conditions of seed and 
soil may become prominent, and thus indi- 
cate in a measure the character of the seed 
and soil. 





Row. Unmanured, Manared. 

1. Yield of merchantable pound d 
ear-corn per 100 plants. .... 4l 46 

2. do do coos OO 42 

8. do do 385 48 

4. do do 36 43 

5. do do 40 a 

6. do do 3 4} 

) A do do . B 41 

8. do do 41 45 


If we should caleulate these rows to the 
acre the result would be a variation of about 
10 bushels of 75 pounds for the unmanured 
rows, and 11 bushels for the manured rows 
per calculated acre, or but 14} and 13} per 
cent. 

As acorollary to this presentation it will 
be observed that the 400 pounds of fertilizer 
used added but at the rate of 15 bushels of 
merchantable crop, while the use of tip 
kernels added at the rate of 31 bushels to 
the unmanured, and 11 bushels to the 
manured crop. It will also be observed that 
the outer rows of each plat are superior to 
the inner rows, but that this superiority 
does not hold with the second rows. 





meaning of these figures, we calculate the 








How Cotton Exhausts the Soil. 

Dr, Cliarles W. Dabney, Jr., Director of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station in 
the Bulletin of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of that State, says : 

Twenty years ago cotton was cunsidered 
@ most exhausting crop. This was a state- 
ment frequently made in the old time, iu 
spite of the fact that it was always grown 
upon the poorest land on the farm. And so 
it was, when the cotton culture was managed 
in the old-time way. The “cotton patches” 
were always immediately around the house 
or barn, and, as soon as the cotton was 
picked, the whole herd of domestic animals 
was turned upon the convenient “ patches,” 
and allowed to make a clean sweep of all 
that remained of the cotton crop. The 
valve of the seed was not appreciated either 
in those days, and they were permitted to 
rot in heaps at the gin. As a matter of 
course, cotton, thus managed, was @ very ex- 
hausting crop. In our own time we see oc- 
casionally the same thing. In some neigh- 
borhoods where the tenant system is in 
vogue the negro tenants sell their cotton 
seed to their wiser neighbors, who uses them 
to enrich his own land. The writer has in 
mind a strong case, in which a thriving mer- 
chant-farmer, at a small railway station in 
eastern North Carolina, has drained his 
neighbors’ lands, of their fertility in the 
shape of cotton-seed bought of them year 
after year for the last fifteen years, until the 
contrast between their lands and his strikes 
the eye of every traveller, almost as strongly 
as would a garden and a desert, side by side. 


It is a common thing now to hear the oil- 
mill men in the Southwest, whose mills have 
been longest established, complaining of the 
scarcity of cotton-seed, resulting from the 
impoverishment of the soil in the districts in 
which they were once plentiful. They have 
to seek seed in other quarter3, or else move 
their mills. What is theexplanation? The 
farmers do not fertilize their cotton fields 
systematically. They sell the oil-mill all of 
their seed and do not buy any cake or meal 
back, or put any fertilizer upon the soil in 
place of it. 

The oil-mill seeks a foreign market for its 
cake, and sells it all to feed stock in England 
or atthe North. The planter may reply to 
me, that he caunot afford under his circum- 
stances to pay the oil-mill people their price 
for cotton-seed cake, or to buy the fertilizer 
to replace the seed. Then, most assuredly, 
my friend, you cannot afford to sell your cot- 
ton-seed. It will be far better for you to 
have your seed pressed and save the oil, and 
get the cake in a better condition for all of 
its uses. But if you cannot get the oil-mill 
to do this on favorable terms, then you must 
certainly keep your seed at home, as the 
best ingredient of home-made manures that 
the cotton planter has who cannot buy any 
fertilizing material. 

The perfect, ideal plan, of course would 
be to use the oil-cake to feed stock, and then 
use theanimal manure upon the cotton lands. 
But the Southern farmer is nothing of a 
stock-raiser at present. Until ‘ mixed farm- 
ing,” with stock-raising as an element, is 
introduced in the South, we can utilize our 
cotton-seed cake to best advantage by mix- 
ing it with superphosphate and using it 
directly as a manure. I am aware of the 
complaint that the oil-mills haye been too 
grasping in their demands, for a lion’s share 
of the profits accruing from this business. 
But all the milling machinery has been so 
much improved of late that there cannot be 
any question but that terms can be made 
between the oil-mill and the planter which 
will make the pressing of the cotton-seed a 
great profit to both, and hence a great bene- 
fit to the country at large. Surely, where 
the question is the pressing of 35 gallons of 
oil, worth 40 cents, and 750 pounds of cake, 
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three million tons of cotton-seed produceq 
in the South yearly, some equitable terms 
May be arrived at Ly which all parties wij © 
profit,and this great waste of resources hy 
prevented! It is probable that the solutioy 
of the situation will be found.!in the direc. 
tion already pointed out, viz.: the manufac. 
ture of the oil-cake into fertilizers at th. 
mills, and the barter of the cotton-seed fo; 
this. 








The greatest desideratum, of course, is thy 
oil-mill of such a size as to be capable o; 
being used upon the farm. There would le 
no question about tke saving of the oil of 
the cotton-seed, I suppose, if a plantatic 
oil-mill could be had on such a scale as not 
to cost too much for outlay or operation, 
They have the rough oil-strikers in every 
hamlet in Germany, where rape-seed or 
linseed are pressed. We hope before long 
to have something like it. Then, surely, 
competition will regulate this trade, liks 
every other, and we shall see cotton-seed oj] 
and the oil-cake quoted among farm pr. 
ducts in the papers—a state of things “de. 
voutly to be wished for.” 


Transition From Cotton to Mixed Farming, 
Our Southern journals and city farmers 
scold the working farmers of the South 4 
great deal about making mostly cotton and 
but little corn and pork, and what is said ‘s 
all well enough so far as it goes. But who 
can tell the poor farmer, who is working on 
poor land, has no credit, no corn, no pork, 
no friends who can help him, how he can 
sustain himself the first year that he drops 
cotton and takes up corn, potatoes and pork?! 
Here is where farmers want advice. Who 
can come to their aid? The farmer knows 
better than his well-fed advisers how much 
he stands in need of a full corn crib and 
plenty of potatoes and pork. He knows how 
he could yearly make an abundance of pro 
visions for home use and forage for his stock, 
and some to sell, if he could but make bis 
lands rich and get a start. On poor land it 
is as much as a farmer with one or two hogs 
can do to make a year’s supply of corn, po 
tatoes and peas, and make a spring and {all 
garden, without making any cotton at all. 
On rich land a man and two hogs can make 
the home supplies and from six to ten bales 
of cotton besides, and perhaps have corn, 
peas and potatoes to sell. Whoever will set- 
tle this transition question will give the 
farmer the key to future prosperity. 

Capt. Put. Darden, Master of the Missis- 
sippi State Grange, P. of H., says that the 
farmers of Mississippi are yearly getting 
poorer and poorer on cotton, and liens, and 
mortgages, and for want of the true key to @ 
mixed farming they still cling to cotton. 

The first step to be taken by farmers 
making the change from cotton to corn: 
they are on poor land, they must turn their 
attention intensely to fertilizers to grade up 
their lands, so that they will produce two, 
three or four times as much as they now do. 
The poor lands of the State all need vegets- 
ble matter. Peavines are the cheapest of veg: 
etable fertilizers, but the first year the farmer 
cannot wait for peas to grow to give him his 
first crop of provisions. He must scrape UP 
rotton leaves, rotton wood and rich mould” 
from ravines, and decayed matter that ca? 
be found on the place; haul it on his poor 
lands and dump it down in cart loads tor 
main until plowing time; then spread It 
broadcast and plow and harrow thoroughly. 
Cut down useless saplings and waste timber 
of any kind; burn it a dry time and at once 
scatter the ashes on the poor spots. Like 
marl and lime, the ashes will make thei 
mark on the crops for ten or fifteen yea 
A ton of dissolved bone, with three oF four 
tons of ashes, well mixed, the whole mois: 
ened with water, will greatly increase tht 
fertility of ten acres, and will insure & 
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worth $25 per ton, from each ton of the 


crop of corn and peas the same year. 
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perphosphate, mixed with well-rotted barn- 
yard manure, is a speedy way to get a good 
crop from poor Jands. Plant whippoorwill 
peas as early in the spring as frosts will per- 
mit and get two crops the same year. Sow 
from two to four bushels speckled or whip- 
poorwill peas to the acre, and plow in the 
vines when they are in blossom. Then at 
once sow again, and plow in in October. 
Then sow winter rye, and plow itin. This 
is a quick and cheap way to enrich land or 
supply humus. The poor farmer must make 
his land rich as quickly as possible with such 
means and credit as he can command, he 
must have corn, potatoes, oats and peas to 
sell as soon as possible, and to fatten his 
hogs, and feed his mules and chickens beside, 
All this needs calculation, study, judgment, 
industry and close economy. If a farmer 
works hard, buys at the stores only the ne- 
cessaries of life, deals honestly with all men, 
and is a good citizen, and don’t patronize the 
saloons, he can usually get a little credit to 
help him to get a start. 

Farmers on rich lands can change from 
cotton to mixed crops at once, and have 
corn, peas, potatoes, and bacon, hay and oats 
to sell in place of cotton, and get more pro- 
fits than from cotton. But it takes pluck 
and energy to get away from cotton, whether 
on poor lands or rich Jands. 


Official Report of the Cotton Crov of 1881-82, 
With Accompanying Statistics. 


From the official report of the National 
Cotton Exchange the following statistics are 
taken respecting the crop movement for the 
crop year ended August 81, 1882. After 
four years of steady increase the production 
for the year 1881-82 shows a falling of of 
1,149,702 bales, the total receipts being 
5,456,048, against 6,605,750 for the year 
1880-81. Of this amount there was export- 
ed 3,582,622 bales against 4,589,346 the year 
previous, while the home consumption com- 
prised the amount taken by Northern mills, 
1,677,581, against 1,713,626, together with 
286,954 taken by Southern mills, against 
225,311 the previous year, thus making the 
total home consumption 1,964,585 in 1881-88, 
against 1,938,937, during 1880-81, or an in- 
crease of 25,598. The increase has been 
wholly at the South, respecting which the 
report says: 

“The increase in Southern consumption 
for the season just closed has been very 
large, aggregating 61,643 bales, or over 27 
per cent. Many of the new mills being 
constructed at the date of our last. statement 
have gone into operation, and the old mills 
have been running full time with very few 
exceptions. There are a large number of 
mills in course of construction that either 
have not figured at all in this year’s returns, 
cr to a very limited extent, that will go to 
swell the takings in the South for the year 
1882-33. It is estimated that the new mills 
started since January 1, 1881, will run 360,- 
000 spindles, and when all completed will 
consume 120,000 bales, as they will run 
mainly on coarse yarns. The spindles 
actually running the past season aggregated 
840,000. According to the census of 1880 
there were in the Southern States 588,696 
spindles, showing an increase of over 45 per 
cent.,and by September, 1888, the number 
will be over 1,000,000.” The cotton pro- 
duction of 1881-82 was distributed as fol- 
lows: Louisiana 1,190,708 bales, Texas 
459,335, Alabama 265,040, Georgia 789,808, 
South Carolina 511,046, Virginia, 752,026, 
North Carolina 221,318, Tennessee 1,000,072, 
Sea Island 87,862; consumed in the South 
not included above 278,841. The average 
weight per bale was 474.288 lbs., against 
484.40 Ibs, last year. 








Tue Sun urges that Baltimore offers the 
most promising city in which to hold the 


“Going West.” 

The rage for “ going West” from the Mid- 
die and Southern states, is not as great as it 
was some 30 or 40 years ago, but still it is to 
be regretted that many of our young farmers, 
especially of the Western counties of Mary- 
land, and those adjacent of Pennsylvania, 
continue to leave their native homes, for the 
Western States. This movement is still 
brisk in the Eastern States, and in an address 
at the late annual Fair of Vermont, made by 
Gov. J. G. Smith, of that State, the great 
error is pointed out even of the young men 
of his less favored agricultural region than 
that cf the Middle States, leaving their per- 
ternal acres, in search of homes in the far off 
States, where innumerable trials and difficul- 
ties meet them on every hand, before they 
are firmly fixed in their new homes. Those 
who have plenty of funds to begin with may 
in the due course of time, accomplish their 
their object of increasing their wealth ; but 
even such are compelled to meet with pri- 
vations that would have been avoided at 
home, only to reach the height of their am- 
bition of “getting rich,” by finding at the 
end of their labors that others are to enjoy 
the fruits of their efforts 
We have for nearly a common life time 
been urging upon our farmers of Maryland 
and adjacent States the same advice that is 
present in the following extract from the 
speech of Goy. Smith: 

There is great delusion in the idea of real- 
izing sudden fortunes in the West. There 
are instances, it is true, of eminent success, 
and they are sent back painted in glowing 
colors; but we are kept in ignorance of the 
countless failures, and of the thousands who 
fall by the way, and die in the race after sud- 
den fortunes. To young men eager to fol- 
low this road, I would say, resist the syren 
voice which whispers to you of golden pros- 
pects in the West; take the capital which 
you would invest in fitting your farms there 
and invest it here, and with the same energy, 
enterprise and patient waiting you will as- 
suredly succeed, for in your native soil lies 
hidden as pure and precious gold as can be 
found in the Western prairies; dig for it 
here, and be assured that there is in store 
for you position, wealth and power.” 

“To you, farmers of Vermont, in whose 
hands the sacred trust is committed, more 
than to any others, of the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Commonwealth, I appeal today, 
for more earnest effort and thoughtfulness, 
for deeper study, and a more intelligent ap- 
plication of the principles involved in agri- 
culture. It is for you to elevate your pur- 
suit to the position which it should occupy. 

Seek then by judicious, intelligent farming, 
to reclaim your land. Never were you sup- 
ported by stronger aids than now. Science 
lends you her help; and unusual advantages 
present themselves, if you will but make use 
of them. The best talent of the public press 
is enlisted to stimulate and encourage your 
efforts; and a beneficent Providence is ever 
reminding you by genial sun and fertilizing 
showers, that he designed the earth for man’s 
support, and blesses with the largest returns 
the most intelligent cultlvation of the soil.” 


Spreading Manure Broadcast. 


“Manure from the yard or stable,” says 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson, of Connecticut, “rarely 
contains such an amount of volatile fertiliz- 
ing matter as should deter from spreading 
it. broadcast on the surface when most con- 
venient. Unless manure is very rich, as 
from grain-fed animals, and is in an active 
state of fermentation, hot and smoking and 
exhales a distinct smell of hartshorn, there 
can be no loss from exposure, and in any 
case the loss will be less by spreading over 
thinly than by dropping in small heaps, be- 
cause spreading means cooling and loss of 








Great Cotton Exposition of 1884. 


fermentation. But manure, when properly 
handled, need not suffer any waste from 
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evaporation. A moderate and regulated 
heating of fresh manure results in the for- 
mation of humic acid which secures the 
ammonia from loss by evaporation. This 
moderate heating it should have before 
hauling out or in cold ‘weather, before it 
heats at all. The advantages of spreading 
manure from the wagon as it is drawn out 
are a saving of labor and an even distribu- 
tion of the soluble salts, (ammonia, potash, 
phosphates, etc.) in the soil by rain. If the 
manure is heaped on the field and getsa 
heavy rain before spreading, the ground 
under the heaps receives an undue share of 
the best part of the manure. Independently, 
however, of loss by evaporation, there may 
be circumstances when it is best to get the 
manure into the ground before it has had a 
chance to become dry, for it distributes 
much better when moist and swollen with 
water than when ‘chipy’ or ‘snuffy’ in 
texture, and is ready at once to act as 
manure, whereas dry manure must recover 
moisture before it can be of any use.” 





Field Peas. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

To answer your correspondent’s question 
in regard to the field peas I will say that 
they ought to be sowed about the last of 
May, drilling them at the rate of 1} to 2 
bushels to the acre. The drill covers them 
up and distributes them more regularly than 
hand sowing. As soon as the pea forms on 
the vine and the foliage is rank and heavy, 
take a smoothing harrow and run it before the 
plow the way you intend to plow the ground 
and you will find the vines as flat as a pan- 
cake. By back-furrowing or listing, the 
vines will be covered at the ends much bet- 
ter. Any good chilled plow will cover the 
foliage entirely. Then follow with the roller 
first to keep the roots underneath. The 
vines ought to be plowed under as soon as 
the pea forms so as to give them time to rot 
before seeding. Before seeding harrow across 
and then drill the wheat. J. A. ©. 

Baltimore County, Md., Nov. 9, 1882. 
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As this is the hunting season, when many 
farmers are annoyed by pot-hunters and 
other trespassers, the following extract, said 
to be from the charge of a judge in one of 
our Eastern-Shore counties, will give a view 
of the law of the subject : 

“ No man hasa right to go upon the premi- 
ses of another, whether for gunning or other 
purposes, without the consent of the owner, 
and every person so doing is a trespasser. 
Although it is customary for persons to 
enter upon the grounds of others for the 
purpose of fishing, nutting and gunning, yet 
they have no right to do it without the con- 
sent of the owner. Being a trespasser he 
must get off the premises, if directed, and 
must not stand upon his going. He must 
move off as he can, but he need not run. If 
he refuses to go the owner may use as much 
force as is necessary to put him off, even if 
it result in the death of the offender, but 
you dare not use more force than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 


The Maryland State Grange 

Will hold its Annual Session in the hall of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, 
corner of Charles and Saratoga streets, 
Baltimore, commencing on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 12, at 230 P.M. It is desirable that 
every grange in the State be represented at 
this meeting, as matters of importance are 
to be discussed and determined. 

The State Grange is composed of Masters 
of Subordinate Granges and their wives who 
are Matrons. Past Masters and their wives 
who afe Matrons shall be honorary members, 
and eligible to office, but not entitled to vote, 











unless sent as Delegates to represent their 


Live Stock. 
Easy Mode of Improving Cattle Stock. 


An easy mode, and one reasonably inex- 
pensive, at the same time, says the National 
Live Stock Journal, is what many farmers 
wait a good many years for, and to many it | 
never comes. It fails to come, in their case, 
because of an excessively-cultivated cau- 
tiousness. It would seem, that after marketing 
scrub calves for a score of years or more, at 
less than half the price of well-bred ones, or 
furnishing grass and grain till they have 


‘reached an age to sell as third or fourth grade 


stock in market, any man of reasonably fair 
discernment would have made up his mind 
that this was not profitable. 


To a farmer who has all his active life been 
a grower of grain, because he had no taste 
for stock-growing, and, inferentially, no faith 
in it, as a business, it is quite likely better 
for him not to attempt the avocation of a 
breeder, as his practices would not be in 
keeping with the needs of young, growing 
stock, neither of that more advanced, ready 
to be finished off. But we have a word to 
say to such as are fairly attentive to what- 
ever they turn their hands to, and are will- 
ing to be guided by the signs of the times, 
indicated, in a measure, by articles pub- 
lished in recent numbers of The Journal, re- 
garding the growing demand for meats. Noth- 
ing has occurred to weaken the arguments 
then used. On the other hand, the events of 
each day confirm them. 


Turning off cattle younger than has here- 
tofore becn the custom, will materially cur- 
tail the supply, because the practice strikes 
at the fountain head, taking to market what, 
under former views, would be called imma- 
ture stock. Those who furnish the cattle for 
slaughter at a year and a half to three years, 
will find that the pnblic demand is insatia- 
ble, and annoyingly exacting as to quality. 
Scrubs will not fatten at the ages required, 
and it is quite generally dawning upon the 
minds of all observing farmers, that a scrub 
steer, at three years, has eaten all of value 
there is in him. He is not wanted then, is 
not salable, and is held and fed to maturity 
at aloss. At any rate, this will hold good 
upon any farm, worth, say, fifteen dollars an 
acre, and in a locality where corn, taking 
one year with another, is worth more than 
twenty cents a bushel, and hay brings a price 
corresponding with this. 

Therefore, it is of vital importance to 
every farmer to get out of this rut, gradu- 
ally, at least, discard the animals that have 
encumbered his acres, and replace them with 
such as meet the demands of the times, and 
command top prices from willing buyers. 
We read of a farmer, of very moderate means , 
who bought an in-calf heifer and a young 
bull at a moderate figure for reputable purely 
bred stock. The price for the two may have 
been $300; it may have been less than this. 
At any rate, by careful breeding for a period 
of ten years, he had twenty-eight descendants 
of the heifer upon the farm: Twelve of 
these were cows, four heifers, and ten heifer 
calves. One grown bull and one bull calf 
made up the full number. It is reasonable 
to infer, that he had at least made sales of 
quite a number of males. On such a basis 
as this, always having a purely bred buil for 
use upon common cows, no prudent man 
can do otherwise than better his condition 
by doing as this man did. 

A comparison made between the- grades 
upon this man’s farm, and another where 4 
scrub bull had been kept during a period of 
ten years, would, of course, show a very 
marked contrast. So great would this be, in 
the matter of general appearance, as well as 
furnishing a basis for profitable feeding, that 
the original investment, conceding it to have 
been three hundred dollars, would be found 
to have been entirely warranted, estimating 
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mon cattle upon the farm alone. The reader 
hardly need be reminded that the consump- 
tion of food would be about alike in the case 
of the grade and the scrub ; the taxes would 
scarcely vary. Interest upon stock and 
farni, taxes upon the latter, and general wear 
and tear would be the samie with one class 
as with the other, while the gain in early 
maturity, thus enabling the owner to turn 
his money quickly, added to the gain in 
growth from a given amount of feed, and the 
telling contrast between having the stock 
anxiously sought after, at six or seven cents 
a pound, and having te hunt unwilling buy- 
ers at half the figures given, should enable 
any man, not wilfully blinded, to readily see 
that an expenditure in the direction indi- 
cated cannot well be otherwise than profi- 
table. 

As will readily be seen, there is quite a 
difference between deferring the purchase of 
improved cattle to a future day, say ten 
years ahead, that you may then have a cash 
balance to your credit sufficient to enable 
you to buy a herd of fair dimensions at the 
start, and commencing as did the farmer re- 
ferred to above, with a pair only, finding 
himself the possessor, at the end of ten 
years, of a herd of his own breeding, that, 
if bought at a single purchase, would cost 
several thousands. What is true of cattle in 
the direction named, is equally true of other 
farm stock. A beginning in this can, with 
entire propriety, be like the commencement 
in other lines of business, The pioneer, on 
a new timbered farm, does not wait a decade 
for trees to rot, but clears a small space, com- 
mencing in a small way. Some very large 
manufacturers commenced with a single 
forge or bench, at the cross-roads, They did 
not wait to accumulate a large surplus of 
capital, but planned to make a given line 
grow from a small beginning, be self-sus- 
taining, eventually furnishing its own capi- 
tal. If a man has not means to enable him 
to plant ten acres to potatoes, he can cer- 
tainly plant a single eye of potatoe, and 
from this his ability to plant ten acres from 
crops of his own growing is only a question 
of time. So, the single cow system will, 
with reasonably discreet management, insure 
to the owner a respectable herd, without un- 
due waiting. A cow bought for the boy of 
ten years, will, when the boy has attained 
his majority, furnish him a fair working 
capital to begin his business life with. 

Cattle Feeding. 

Most animals eat in proportion to their 
weight, under average conditions of age, 
temperature and fatness. 

Give fattening cattle as much as they will 
eat and often—five times a day. 

Never give rapid changes of food, but 
change often. 

A good guide for a safe quantity of grain 
per day to maturing cattle is one pound to 
each hundred of their weight; thus an ani- 
mal weighing one thousand pounds may re- 
ceive ten pounds of grain. 

Every stall feeding in the fall will make 
the winter’s progress more certain by thirty 
per cent. 

Give as much water and sult at all times 
as they will take. 

In using roots, it is one guide to give just 
so much, in association with other things, 
so that the animal may not take any water. 

In buildings have warmth with complete 
ventilation, without currents, but néver 
under 40 nor over 70 degrees Fah. 

A cold, damp, airy temperature will cause 
animals to consume mort food without cor- 
responding result in bone, muscle, flesh or 
fat, much being used to keep up warmth. 

Stall feeding is better for fat making than 
box or yard management, irrespective of 
health. 

The growing animal, intended for beef, 
requires a little exercise daily, to promote 








muscle and strength of constitution, when 
ripe, only so much as to be able to walk to 
mafket. 

Currying daily is equal to seven per cent. 
of the increase. 

Don’t forget that one animal's meat may 
be another animal’s poison. 

It takes three days of good food to make 
up for one of bad food. : 

The faster the fattening the more profit ; 
less food, earlier returns and better flesh. 

Get rid of every fattening cattle beast be- 
fore it is three years old. 

Every day an animal is kept, after being 
prime, there is loss, exclusive of manure.— 
Western Live Stock Journal. 


Raising a Colt. 





A colt is regarded as an incumbrance, be- 
cause he is useless until he arrives at a suit- 
able age for work, but it really costs very 
little, compared with his value, to raise a 
colt. "When the period arrives at which the 
colt can do seryice, the balance sheet will 
show in his favor, for young horses always 
command good prices if they are sound and 
well broken. One of the difficulties in the 
way is the incumbrance placed on the dam, 
which interferes with her usefulness on the 
farm, especially if the colt is foaled during 
the early part of the spring. Some-farmers 
have their colts foaled in the fall, but this is 
open to two objections. In the first place, 
spring is the natural time, for then the grass 
is beginning to grow, and nature seems to 
have provided the most animals should bring 
forth their young in a season beyond the 
reach of severe cold, and with sufficient 
time to grow and be prepared for the fol- 
lowing winter: 

Again, when a colt is foaled in the fall he 
must pass through a period of several 
months’ confinement in the stable, without 
exercise, or else be more or .ess chilled with 
cold from time totime. Should this happen, 
the effect of any bad treatment will be after- 
ward manifested, and no amount of attention 
can again elevate the colt to that degree of 
hardincss and soundness of body that na- 
turally belong to a spring colt. Besides a 
colt foaled in the spring will outgrow one 
foaled in the fall. An objection to spring 
colts may be partially overcome by plowing 
in the fall, or keeping the brood mares for 
very light work, with the colts at liberty to 
accompany them always. A colt needs but 
very little feeding if the pasture is good, 
and there is water running through it. He 
needs then only a small feed of oats at night 
—no corn—and if he is given hay it is not 
necessary te give him a full ration. What 
he will consume from the barn will not be 
one-third his value when he is three years 
old, and if he is well bred the gain is greater. 

When a farmer raises his horses he knows 
their disposition, constitution, and capacity. 
It is the proper way to get good, sound, 
serviceable horses on the farm. It should 
not be overlocked that a colt must be ten- 
derly treated from birth, and must be fondled 
and handled as much as possible. He should 
never hear a harsh word, but should be 
taught to have confidence in everybody he 
sees or knows. This is an easy matter if 
his training begins from the time he is a day 
old. He can be thus gradually broken with- 
out difficulty, and will never be troublesome. 
No such thing as a whip should be allowed 
in a stable that containsacolt. Colts should 
not be worked until three years old, and 
then lightly at first, as they do not fully 
mature until they are six years old, and with 
some breeds of horses even later. Mares 
with foals at their side should be fed on the 
richest and most nourishing food.— Western 
Farmer. 
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Breaking Balky Horses. 

To break an old, habitual, confirmed 
balker, is out of the question. If & horse 
balks nowhere else but on going tp 4 hill, 
in nine cases out of ten the tiuse is to be 
found in a faulty collar of ill-fitting harness, 
or the load is too heavy forhim. If Charley 
balks from “sheer cussedness,” it matters 
not how much he is urged, or how emphatic 
you speak to him; and he will only look 
around and smile at you. Such a fellow is 
not only useless, but he is positively danger- 
ous, where hills are such as render it neces- 
sary to ascend them in a walk; for he is not 
only satisfied with stopping, but will back 
the load, and is then as likely to land it in 
the ditch, or send it over a precipice, as to 
leave it on the road. The only security 
against this taking place is, if there is room, 
to at once turn him sideways to the hill, 
across the road, instead of urging him for- 
ward. Generally, after standing thus a few 
minutes, he will go on; at all events, it stops 
his running back. Where hills are moderate, 
that is, such as can be trotted up, a horse 
must be a very rank balker if he stops, 
unless the hill be very long and wearisome; 
in which case, before he does stop, turn him 
sideways, and give him a minute’s breathing 
time. In such a country, with a little judi 
cious management, such a horse may be 
tolerated, if he is a little false-collared. Pul- 
ling such a horse into a walk generally ends 
in his tossing his head about and then stop- 
ping. It is far better to stop him ai once, 
before he stops himself. In driving a balky 
horse, an eye must be kept to the road; if 
new-laid gravel, ora soft place is seen ahead, 
rattle him over it, and then give hima pull 
up if it is thought wanting; for if he stops 
of his own accord in the middle of a heavy 
piece of road, he will never pull out of it. 
Without additional impetus over such a 
place, it is almost certain to cause a dead 
stop. Many of the best teams of horses 
that ever looked through a collar, if pulled 
into a walk on heavy ground, would not 
draw a pound, though they will take two 
tons trong it in a trot; and the higher 
bred and the more spirited a horse is, the 
more likely he is to refuse what may be 
termed a dead pull; very few tempered ones 
would draw a barge on acanal. This does 
not arise from indolence or. dislike to exer- 
tion, but from impatience of the pace re- 
quisite to move heavy weights. Many of 
the best and gamest-collared horses in the 
world, in trotting harness, would not start 
an empty cart, if the wheels stood in only a 
moderate water-drain or gutter. Of the 
hundred-and-one remedics suggested for 
balkiness, no one has proved generally suc- 
cessful. A remedy that would start a balky 
horse once, will be likely to prove anything 
but a success the next time. A permanent 
cure for balkiness is not known. A moderate 
or only occasionally balky horse is apt to 
become worse by idleness. Such an animal 
should be regularly used, but never for a 
dead pull. Light work and gentle hardling 
are essential, and such a horse should never 
be hitched together with a young or flighty 
one, nor should he be worked singly, but 
always together with an old, steady and 
reliable horse, that will be sure to pull in 
spite of the lagging one. No severe bit 
should be used on such a horse; nor any 
whip or emphatic language, and care should 
be taken that the collar or harness fits 
snugly and comfortably, and that his head 
is not reined up high.—Breeder’s Gazette. 





Sheep Logic. 


Mr. Henry Stewart remarks that we im- 
port wool and woolen goods to the value of 
$50,000,000 yearly, or an equivalent to about 
100,000,000 pounds of wool. There is cer- 
tainly a little fear that the American farmers 
can go astray in keeping sheep, or in choos- 





their taste might make the most desirable, 
The successful result in wool-growing de- 
pends wholly upon the quality of the product, 
and this directly depends, at all times and 
under all circumstances, upon the health and 
condition of the sheep. This, is of course, 
is in proportion to the carefulness and skill 
with which the flock is fed, sheltered and pro- 
tected from accident and damage. It matter 
not, in this respect, what sheep are kept, if 
they are well kept; but it does matter if 
farmer within one hundred miles of a market, 
where lamb and mutton are saleable at a good 
price, should make the mistake of keeping 
wholly for their fleece, or if the shepherd on 
the plains should attempt to keep a flock 
which requires the best of shelter and roots 
and high grain feeding, and will not yield a 
good fleece unless it is fed so light that its car- 
cass is always ready for the butcher. The right 
sheep in the right place, and the right man 
and the right management, comprise the test 
which each one must elucidate, expound and 
practice for himself, as his tastes and cir- 
cumstances may vary. 





The Pig in Agr'culture, 


The pig has recently been spoken of in 
contempt when compared with our domestic 
animals. But if we examine his good quali- 
ties at all critically, we must award him a 
high place in agriculture. He is found to 
produce a pound of product from less food 
than either cattle or sheep, and is, therefore, 
the most economical machine to manufac- 
ture our great corn crop into marketable 
meat. Our pcople are becoming wiser every 
year, and exporting less, proportionately, of 
the raw material and more of condensed 
product. If it takes seven pounds of corn 
on the average to make a pound of pork, as 
is no doubt the case, the farmer begins to sce 
the economy of exporting one pound of 
pork, bacon, or ham, instead of seven pounds 
of corn. The difference in cost of freight 
makes a fine profit of itself; besides, the 
pound of meat is usually worth more than 
seven pounds of corn in the foreign market. 
The production of pork should be encourag- 
ed, on the fur her consideration that it car- 
ries off less of the valuable constituents of 
the soil than beef. The fat pig contains 
only three-fourths as much mineral matter 
per cwt. as the fat steer, and only two-fiiths 
as much nitrogen per cwt.; and therefore 
the production of a ton of pork on the farm 
will carry off only a little more than half 
the fertility carried off by aton of beef. Be- 
sides, a ton of beef will require nearly 50 per 
cent. more to produce it. This gives in 
round numbers the comparative effect of 
producing pork and beef. It is thus evilent 
that the pig should have a high place in 
agriculture; should be fostered in every way ; 
his capabilities studied and pushed; his 
diseases carefully no‘ed and prevented, for 
he is the most profitable meat-producing 
animal on the farm. The pig is an excellent 
adjunct to the dairy, turning all refuse milk 
and even whey into cash. As he is king of 
our meat exports, so let us treat him with 
great consideration.— Zz. 


Milk Fever. 


Paturient apoplexy, more familiarly known 
as puerperal, or milk fever, is, according to 
the Live Stock Journal, a very frequent and 
usually fatal disease among dairy stuck. 
The losses which annually occur from the 
ravages of this malady is a great set-back to 
the enterprising young farmer whose means 
are somewhat limited, and who cannot 
aiford to lose a valuable cow. It is there- 
fore of the greatest importance to study this 
disease in its various phases, in order to be 
prepared to grapple with it in its incipient 
or primary stage, or what appears still more 
sensible, to take the necessary precautions 
to prevent, if possible, the frequency of 
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peral fever, or those which are. most sus- 
ceptible to the disease, are dairy cows in 
which the secretion of milk is abundant. 
lligh feeding, want of sufficient exercise, 
and neglect in proper ventilation and clean- 
liness, are the prolific causes; which facts 
are suggestive of the propriety of giving 
more than ordinary attention to the care and 
management of in-calf stock during the 
period of gestation, and especially at the 
time of approaching parturition. The 
period of life at which the disease is most 
likely to occur, is at the time of the birth 
‘of the third calf, and the season of the year 
when the disease is most prevalent is during 
the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Especially is this the case with cows 
which have been running all summer on 
luxuriant pasture. The sudden change in 
the system of the cow at the time when the 
blood is well charged with the elements of 
nutrition, from her dangerous plethoric con- 
dition, is more than nature can endure. The 
blood, which a short time before was directed 
t» the womb, for the growth of the fetus 
in utero,is now directed to the udder, for 
the sustenance of the young-born calf; and 
if at this important time the skin and udder 
should perchance fail to perform their im- 
portant functions, we should not be sur- 
prised if a determination of blood to the 
brain should be the result, and either con- 
gestion of its blood-vessel or rupture of their 
coats, causing extravasation of blood on the 
brain, thus producing coma and its fatal 
consequences. We now come to that part 
of the subject which is so important to all 
husbandmen, especially stock raisers. We 
refer to the best means of preventing the 
disease. We should first endeavor not to 
encourage the secretion of milk by feeding 
a rich, succulent diet. Cows which have 
been running on rich pasture, and are in 
full-fat condition, should be removed, three 
or four weeks before calving, to some barren 
pasture, and fed on dry food. This will 
have a tendency to diminish the secretion of 
milk at or about the time of calving, which 
is of great importance. If the change from 
wet to dry food has a tendency to constipate 
the bowels, a mild aperient may be given. 
In no case should the cow be milked before 
calving, unless it becomes an absolute neces- 
sity, as by premature milking the secretion 
of the mammary glands is unduly excited, 
and a more copious supply of milk en- 
couraged, which should be carefully avoided. 
It is a well-known fact, that cows which 
calve with comparative ease, and clean 
promptly, are the usual victims. Cattle 
owners should therefore be very watchful 
of those particular subjects. 


After the cow has calved, the flow of milk 
should be encouraged by frequent milking. 
e. the cow is in full-fat condition, a cathartic 
should be administered, and nothing but a 
mild laxative diet should be fed. Oare 
should also be taken not to expose her to 
any sudden change of temperature, or to 
any undue excitement, until all danger has 
passed by. 

The treatment of a case of partutrien 
apoplexy will very much depend on the 
stage of the disease in which the animal 
may be found. In the early, or primary 
stage, bleeding from the jugular vein is re- 
commended. However, ourchief aim should 
be to equalize the circulation, and use every 
means to divert the blood from the brain to 
Some remote organs, by restoring the action 
of the skin, bowels, kidneys, mammary, 
glands, etc, Ice may be applied to the head, 
if necessary ; clothing may ‘be used to re- 
Store the action of the skin. If the legs are 
cold, they should be rubbed with some 
stimulant and bandaged with red flannel. 
A cathartic should be administered as early 
48 possible: 1 Ib. of Epsom salts, with } oz. 
each of gentian and ginger, dissolved in 1 
Pint of hot water, may be given at one dose; 





and half the quantity may be repeated every 
four hours until the bowels are freely evac- 
uated. The action of the cathartic may be 
promoted by the frequent administration of 
soap-suds injections. In extreme cases, 
turpentine enemas have an excellent effect. 
The flow of milk should be encouragad by 
frequent manipulations of the udder. Mus- 
tard blisters may also be applied along the 
whole course of the spine—say every four 
hours, Stimulants may be given as soon as 
practicable—brandy, whisky, and the car- 
bonate of ammonia, in small and frequent 
doses, have a very desirable effect. It is also 
very necessary that the patient should be 
well nursed. A well-ventilated stall, with 
plenty of good Sedding, is essential. It will 
be a good idea to bolster up the head to pre- 
vent her from injuring her horns, and at the 
same time facilitate the flow of blood from 
the brain. 





istemper in Horses, 


Distemper says the Farmer's Review is an 
indefinite term used by horsemen generally 
for all diseases of catarrhel nature. The 
equine family when suffering from any dis- 
ease of the respiratory organs, froma severe 
cold to an attack of the, lungs is said to have 
the distemper. All horses are liable to have 
common catarrh, influenza, strangles, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, etc., etc., and 
the symptoms which accompany each of 
these diseases require very different treat- 


j ment. Hence, to classify all these maladies 


under one head is not only wrong, but liable 
to lead to serious-errors in treatment. That 
form of horse distemper known as “stran- 
gles” is of very common occurrence, espe- 
cially among young horses, the treatment 
of which (unless it should become compli- 
cated) is very simple. This disease, usually 
commences with the common appearance of 
mild catarrh or as popularly expressed of 
slight colds. The horse is somewhat dull, 
has often cough, some soreness of throat, a 
slight disinclination for food, but, still more 
for water. The under part of the throat (in 
the intermaxillars space) swells, it is hot and 
tender, sometimes the swelling extends so as 
to include the whole space between the 
lower jaws, on the second or third daya 
discharge takes place from the nose of a 
muco-purulent character, in more severe 
cases @ mucus secretion mixed with saliva 
flows from the mouth in large quantities. 
Treatment: Place the animal in a well ven- 
tilated box stall, and apply a blister over the 
tumor, between the jaws; over which a 
poultice of flax-seed and bran may be con- 
stantly kept; when the tumor is sufficiently 
matured it should be freely lanced. It is a 
very good idea to steam the nose once or 
twice a day by allowing the patient to in- 
hale the vapor from hot water and bran. 





Preventing Diseases Amoug Hogs, 


The causes of disease among swine, and 
the best remedies according to the Drover’s 
Journal are unsolved problems in the estima- 
tion even of multitudes who have reared 
hogs for a quarter of a century. But a ma- 
jority of our people will continue to try 
experiments. Nearly every man of large 
experience in fattening this class of stock, 
who has not a favorite medicine of his own, 
will try every remedy proposed by any man 
professing to be a veterinary surgeon. - This 
is not surprising when we read in many of 
our papers that during 1878 twenty-five per 
cent. of the hog crop of that year was lost by 
hog cholera. So far.as we can learn by care- 
ful inquiry, there is at present but little of 
this disease prevaling. Will the readers, 
therefore, allow us to give all who either: 
rear or fatten swine a little simple advice? 
It may not do them or their animals much 
good, but it will do them no harm, and it 
may be of great value to their young stock. 


Atal events, the trial will not be expensive, 

As Lb postulate, we affirm the trite old apho- 
rism.” An ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of cure.” Keep your hogs in good, 
clean fields; give them access to pure water, 
even though you should be compelled to dig 
a deep well for that purpose—a good pump 
and plenty of suitable troughs, cleansed 
every week, will cost but little, and will al- 
‘ways prove a valuable outlay. Provide, 
also in the dryest part of the field, a good 
shelter, both from sun and rain. A few rails 
properly arranged, two or three feet from the 
ground, covered with a stack of straw or 
coarse prairie grass, will be an attractive 
place for the entire drove. In troughs, near 
by their resting place « composition of salt, 
soda, red pepper and ginger. To four parts 
of the first two articles, add one part of the 
latter. Our common red pepper will do 
very well: they shculd, however, be well 
pulverized, and all the ingredients thorough- 
ly mixed. Most healthy animals will readi- 
ly devour salt. To obtain it they will also 
take the alkali and stimulant, The com- 
pound will not injure bird, beast, fish or 
man. It is not offered asa patent remedy. 
but simply as a preventive of the injurious 
effects of the foul gases and the pestiferous 
filth in which hogs have been allowed to 
wallow. Continue their usual summer feed, 
whether clover, bran, meal or corn. 





Giving Medicines to Animals. 


Prof. D. D. Slade, in the Agriculturist says: 
In giving a drench to a horse, a horn should 
be used in preference to a bottle, for fear of 
breakage. Standing at the right shoulder, 
raise the head with the left hand under the 
jaw, and with the right hand pass the lip of 
of the horn into the side of the mouth, and 
empty its contents, the head being kept up 
until they are swallowed. If the animal is 
violent, place a twitch upon the nose, to be 
held by an assistant; or if he refuses to open 
the mouth, the tongue may be gently held to 
one side, the horn introduced, quickly 
emptied, and the tongue liberated at once 
Under ali circumstances, the greatest gen- 
tleness must be exercised. Nothing can be 
gained by impatience or by harsh treatment. 

For the ox or cow, liquid medicine is prefer- 
able, given from the bottle rather than the 
horn. The bottle is more manageable, and one 
is less tempted to useit to pry open the jaws 
and perhaps thus lacerate the tongue also. 
Elevate the head only enough to prevent the 
liquid running from the mouth. The bottle 
should not be pushed back far into the throat. 
The tongue should be left free. The follow- 
ing is a very neat and efficacious method :— 
If standing, place the left side of the animal 
against a wall,and standing on the right 
side seize hold of the upper jaw by passing 
the left arm over the head, and bending the 
latter far round to the right, slightly eleva 
ting it. With the right hand, pour the con- 
tents of the bottle into the mouth at its angle 
using the least possible force. 





Veterinary, 

Coxic.—The following article from the 
Live Stock Record, will be a matter of infor- 
mation and benefit to many turfmen who 
lose valuable horses through colic: 

Colic in horses is often brought on by feed- 
ing hay passed through corn stalk cutters, 
mixed with meal, middlings or bran, then 
wet up. The horse eats this food thus pre- 
pared so rapidly that it is not properly mas- 
ticated, and consequently, becomes so cloded 
in the stomach as to cause indigestion fol- 
lowed’ by colic; more especially if directly 
after eating he is allowed to drink heartily 


‘of water,and the colder this is,so much 


more it is liable to bring oncolic. The best 
way, when a horse is brought into the sta- 


ble, is to let him stand a short time, particu- | oaif’ 





quarts of water, not over cold; then some 
uncut hay ; after this a feed of grain or meal ; 
and half an hour or so after this is eaten, all 
the water he pleases to drink. Some horses 
will eat cut hay with impunity, others can- 
not, or at least not till they have first eaten 
some uncut. 

RHEUMATISM.— When a horse falls lame 
at uncertain and irregular intervals, and 
suddenly recovers and as suddenly falls lame 
again, it indicates that the cause is rheumatism 
which is a form of inflammation arising from a 
disordered and usually acid state of the blood, 
and attacks the fibrous structures, the mus- 
cles and tendons of the body. . It is frequent- 
ly constitutional and hereditary, and shifts 
from place to place without warning and 
very suddenly, and it may as rapidly disap- 
pear by warmth, the heat of the sun, or a 
change of weather, rainy, warm weather 
being favorable. Indigestion will cause it to 
appear, or a cold,or even exposure to a 
slight change of temperature. The most 
effective remedy is alkaline salts, as acetate 
of potassa or hyposulphate of soda, given in 
one ounce doses and continued for a week 
or two. Local applications of hot fomenta- 
tions to the limb affected or of stimulating 
liniment wiil be useful. No corn should ba 
given, and soft mashes of bran or oats and 
linseed should form the bulk of the food. 





Items from Breeders’ Gazette. 


Loss oF THE Cup.—The so-called loss of 
the cud in cattle or other ruminating ani- 
mals, is not in itself a disease, but is one of 
the symptoms of disease of some kind. In 
most internal diseases of ruminants, the 
digestive organs become more or less in- 
volved, whereby the natural act of regurgi- 
tation and remastication (more commonly 
known as “chewing the cud”), becomes 
temporarily suspended. From this is derived 
the appellation of “loss of thecud.” Treat- 
ment must necessarily vary with the nature 
of the disease, which, in a given case, pro- 
duces this symptom of impaired digestive 
functions. The treating or attempting to 
treat one of the symptoms of a disease, 
which may be remote from the digestive 
organs, would, of course, lead to nothing 
but loss of time and risk of the life of the 
animal. 

So-CALLED TouMPs IN SwinE.—Thumps 
isa name which we have seen applied to a 
variety of diseases in swine. Thus, we have 
found, on opening pigs that were said to 
have died from “the thumps,” that they 
died from pneumonia; iu other cases we 
have found the term applied to quinsy, con- 
gestion of the lungs, and, in ‘fact to almost 
any form of disease in which the act of 
breuthing is much accelerated. To use this 
term in the supposition that the ailment is 
similar to what is called thumps in the 
horse, is wrong. In swine, the disease or 
diseases to whieh the term is applied, gene- 
rally proves fatal, whereas this is not the 
case in the horse. We are frequently asked 
to explain the causes of thumps in swine 
and to prescribe remedies for the same; but 
when neither the cause nor the disease in all 
cases are the same, it is impossible to give a 
pro per reply. 

DraRRHa@A IN CaLves.—In the treatment 
of diarrhea in young calves, it is best always 
begin with a laxative. Give, according to 
age, from two to three ounces of castor oil. 
After four or six hours, give a mixture of 
two drachms of compound chalk-powder 
with opium, and cone ape of powdered 
gentian, one ounce of peppermint water, 
aud three ounces of starch emulsion. This 
dose may be given twice or thrice daily, ac- 
cording to the severity of (he case. It is 
best to let such a calf suck the mother; if 
this, for any reason, cannot be done, then the 
rations of the calf should be small, but 
frequent; and instead of milk it is 
best to give equal Lee of fresh 
flaxseed tea, in a blood 
The admixture of flaxseed tea 
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The Dairy. 


The Quality of Butter. 


The progress that has been made in the im- 
provement of butter in this country is most 
gratifying, and isthe result of several distinct 
causes. In the first place, dairymen are pro- 
gressive and intelligent to a very large degree. 
They seek knowledgeand they gainit. They 
are open to conviction,and among professional 
dairymen there is little of the common stub- 
born prejudice which prevents a man from 
seeing that he is in error, if he is. That in 

_ one cause of the improvement of butter. In 
the nexé place those journals which are in 
any way interested in the dairy have been 
doing all that was within their power to drive 
poor buiter out of the market. They have 
not only been prompt in furnishing all that 
was destructive, but they have lampooned— 
figuratively speaking-—the careless butter- 
makers until many of them have been forced 
to adopt better methods. Then the oleomar- 
garine swindle has been productive of some 
good, and in the midst of the harm it has done 
we are glad to be able to say that it has un- 
intentionally done some little good. While 
it has stood by the side of our best butters 
and dishonestly robbed our dairymen of the 
fruits of their labor and skill, lessening the 
consumption of good butter, under fulse pre- 
tences, it has proved an unconquerable enemy 
to bad butter. Consumers who are all palate 
and stomach, and have not intelligence 
enough to enquire into the character of what 
they eat, bought oleomargarine in prefer- 
ence to poor butter, because it tasted better. 
They were foolish to do it, but they did it, 
and poor butter had a slim show in 
consequence. This has resulted in causing 
the standard of many dairies to be greatly 
raised. It was found to be very unprofitable 
to make and market butter that would be 
passed by for a dirty compound like oleo- 
margarme, and consequently the quality of 
butter from many a dairy was improved. 
But we are far from universal perfection 
yet, and we shall never get anywhere near 
that desirable condition until we all learn 
that good winter butter must come from good 
winter food. We must learn that dry hay 
will not make “June butter.” But if wecan 
supply June conditions, we shall have June 
butter at Christmas. If we cannot do this 
absolutely, we must approach to it as nearly 
as possible. Here the ensilage system pre- 
sents itself for consideration. What the real 
merits of the system are we are not prepared 
tosay. Wehave no doubt that ensilage crops 
will bare a very beneficial result upon dairy 
products. We cannot very well doubt that. 
But there are other considerations that enter 
into the question, such as expense, and na- 
turally following this, whether similar results 
cannot be achieved by cheaper methods, We 
are inclined to think they can, but give it only 
as an. opinion. We do not see the advisa- 
bility at present of neglecting the root crop 
for the silo. Good hay, a generous supply 
of grain and plenty of roots will make good 
butter and plenty of it, and the roots, which 
to a large extent supply the grass, are in this 
western country pretty nearly as cheap as 
dirt. They can be grown in immense quau- 
tities to the acre and with but little trouble. 
Among the most valuable of these for feeding 
to dairy animals will be found the sugar beet, 
althou sh but comparatively few have ap- 
peared to learn it. They do not produce so 
heavily as mangolds or turnips, but they are 
far more valuable. We speak of the sugar 
bect and not the common beet, remember 
Even turnips are far better than nothing, and 
if judiciously fed will not injure dairy pro- 
ducts. But we recommend the sugar beet.— 
[Western Rural. 





Tre American Dairymen's Association’s 
next annual convention will bs held in Gen- 
eva, N. Y., January, 1883. 


" Poultry Yard. 


Poultry Keeping for Women. 


A lady correspondent having asked, if in his 
opinion, poultry keeping can be managed 
with profit by women, the Editor of the 
Farmer's Advocate says: Of this we are cer- 
tain, that if many poor, struggling women, 
instead of working themselves almost to 
death at sewing and similar occupations, 
were to devote the same amount of energy 
to poultry keeping, they would find it at 
least as profitable, and certainly a more 
healthy and pleasanter occupation. A few 
months ago there went the round of the 
various journals a description of a widow 
who had been left to fight the battle of life 
with a family of little children, and who, to 
the consternation of her friends, rented a 
small house, together with a few acres of 
land, and invested her all (some $200 and 
$300) in poultry. The first year she not 
only was able to maintain herself and chil- 
dren, but was able to greatly increase ber 
stock. In the course of a few years she 
was able to purchase the house and land, 
and this all from chicken raising. Many 
instances could be cited of the profits to 
be derived from poultry raising, and one 
case in particular that is actually known to 
the writer, of an elderly widow who is able 
to provide herself with all the necessaries of 
life by keeping a few chickens. If a woman 
intends making a living by poultry keeping, 
and either owns or can rent a cottage and a 
small lot of ground for the purpose, she 
must make up her mind that it is business, 
not play, and she must devote her time to it 
same a8 any other occupation. If there isa 
barn or other building, so much the better; 
this can be easily cleaned and fitted up in a 
suitable and simple manner to receive her 
stock, otherwise she would have to build 
a hen house. As her trade increases, so can 
she increase her buildings; it is of no use 
over crowding herself until she gains ex- 
perience. Suppose she buys two hundred 
young chickens and twenty roosters for a 
start, she will find that number plenty; these 
she ought to be able to purchase for twenty- 
five cents each for the hens; the roosters 
may cost a little more, but by all means get 
good, large, young roosters, because, even 
if the hens are common, the roosters will 
improve the breed. By going to some 
breeder of fancy poultry she will be able to 
obtain the cullings from his roosters at a 
reasonable price, and although they may not 
be up to exhibition mark, are still good 
enough to improve the breed of common 
hens. Of course, if able to get afew well- 
bred hens by the same means, decidedly do 
so, and the eggs from these birds can be 
used for breeding. With reasonable luck 
200 hens should lay about ten dozen per day ; 
these, at the very low figure of ten cents per 
dozen will be seven dollars per week; but 
eggs are not always so very low in price as 
ten cents, and when they are they should be 
stored in the cellar or some cool place for a 
few days till the market goes up. With the 
increasing demand in our cities, eggs will 
now almost sure to bring a good price, fif- 
teen cents at least, that can be taken as the 
average price all the year round. For feed, 
taken all through, corn is the best; this can 
be purchased from the farmer in the cob for 
about sixty cents per bushel, and, after 
shelling, if the cobs are taken care of and 
put in a heap in some dry place, make ex- 
cellent fuel for Summer. Half a bushel of 
corn a day, with what they can pick up in 
the field, will be sufficient for that number 
of fowls; it should be judiciously fed so 
that all shall get their share. It is too much 
the rule to over feed poultry; the conse- 
quence is that they get lazy and hang around 
the building all day long; they should be 
made to work for their living, and by not 





their own breakfast, feeding them a little 
before noon and again shortly before roost- 
ing time, the birds will not only be healthier, 
but will lay much better. Give them plenty 
of water to drink. Never feed them round 
the house door, else they will be always 
skulking round the door looking for tit-bits ; 
save the scraps and feed them to the young 
chickens. Some of the hens soon will want 
to set. One part of the building (the dark- 
est) should be specially set apart for this 
purpose, and the nests so arranged that the 
biras will not disturb each other ; don’t set 
more eggs under each hen than they can 
possibly cover, and, as the different clutches 
come out, put the hen and chicks in a coop 
in some retired part of the run, where they 
are not likely to be interfered with by the 
roosters or spiteful hens. If a part of the 
run can be set apart for this purpose, so 
much the better. Feed the chicks upon 
crumbled bread, just sufficiently damped to 
make it crumble nicely; see that they have 
@ constant supply of clean water placed in 
such @ manner that they can only drink and 
not wet themseives. Fasten the coops up 
till the dew is off the grass in the mornings. 
After they are a month or six weeks old 
they will thrive better if allowed to roam 
with the old hen. These chickens will be 
ready to fatten in ten or twelve weeks time. 
Eight to ten days is plenty long enough time 
in whith to fatten chickens. Fasten them 
up in long, narrow boxes with lath front, 
and a shallow trough running along outside 
the front. For fattening feed oatmeal is the 
best, should be damped and given to them 
four times a day, just sufficient for them to 
clean up the trough. If fed for more than 
the time mentioned they will go back in con- 
dition. So profitable is fattening chickens 
that we know of one establisnment where 
many hundreds are fattened each week. ‘The 
person whose business it is purchases lean 
birds and fattens them up for market, keep- 
ing half a dozen women to attend to the 
affair. It is scarcely necessary to tell a 
woman that in this, as well as any other 
business, cleanliness is indispensable. Don’t 
spare the lime wash. Dry ashes or earth 
should be put under the perches, etc., which 
will make it easier to clean out the house, 
and the manure thus made will be very 
valuable and will sell for a high figure. If 
more hens want to sit than is wanted for 
that purpose, kill and market them directly 
they cease laying; don’t bother feeding them 
till they lay again. If a woman goes into 
poultry raising, it is like any other business, 
the more it is pushed the better it will pay, 
The egg merchant in the city should be 
communicated with and arrangement made 
for his teams to call regularly for the eggs, 
and suitable packages to pack the eggs away 
in, or if too far distant, look out for the egg 
peddler calling at the store and trade with 
him; this will save the middle man’s profit 
and give itto you. And if in the vicinity 
of a market, go regularly to market with the 
dead chickens, and establish a run of cus- 
tomers for yourself. If nothing but good 
poultry is sold, there will always be plenty 
of customers who will purchase at your own 
price. In winter, if the hen-house is kept 
warm, and the birds fed on warm food mixed 
with a little red pepper, and occasionally a 
feed of bullock’s liver chopped small, a con- 
stant supply of eggs can be kept up, which, 
if not as numerous as in summer, the better 
price will equalize the profit. Never keep a 
hen longer than two or a rooster longer than 
three years. Keep improving your breed, 
but don’t be tempted into fancy breeding; 
leave that to persons who can better afford it. 





Tae old hens are generally now moulting. 
For two or three months during this process 
we can get few or no eggs from these birds. 
Keep them separate from the cocks and pre- 
cocious cockerels until] their new plumage is 





feeding early in the day—making them find 





The Apiary. 
Facts for Beginners in Bee Keeping. 


1, That the life of a worker bee, during 
the working season, is only from six to eight 
weeks’ duration, and that a large majority of 
them never live to see seven weeks. 

2. That a worker is from five to six days 
old before it comes out of the hive for the 
first time to take an airing, and that it is 
from fourteen to sixteen days old before it 
begins to gather either pollen or honey. 

3. That all swarms engaged in building 
comb, when they have not a fertile queen, 
build only drone comb, and that all the comb, 
in the lower or breeding apartment should 
be worker or brood comb, four inches square 
being amply sufficient 

4. That the more prolific the queen is the 
more young bees you have, and the more 
surplus honey will be gathered, other things 
being equal. 

5. That you ought never to cut moldy 
combs out of the hives, for the reason that 
you should never allow it to become moldy. 

6. That you ought never to double swarms 
or stocks of bees in the fall, because you 
ought to attend to that and make them strong 
during the summer by taking the brood from 
the strong stocks and giving it to the weaker. 

7. That a drone laying queen should be 
taken away and one producing workers be 
put in her place, else the colony will soon 
come to naught. 

8, That asa rule,as soon as an Italian 
queen shows signs of old age or feebleness, 
the bees themselves will supersede her. 

9. That all colonies should be kept strong 
in order to be successful. 

10. That every hive should contain about 
two thousand cubic inches in the breeding 
department. 

11. The beginners in bee keeping should 
be very cautious about increasing the num- 
ber of their swarms or stock rapidly until 
they thouroughly understand the business. 

12. That the hive itself, if well construc- 
ted, is all, the bee house you need.—Bee- 
keepers’ Review. 


Horticulture. 


Grape Culture Under Glass. 


A paper read by Joan EGAN before the New 
York Horticultural Society. 








In my opinion there is no subject in horti- 
culture which has been more thoroughly ven- 
tilated than that of grape culture. The most 
eminent horticulturists, both in Europe and 
America, gave it profound attention. There- 
fore, it seems to me that I have accepted a 
very difficult task in trying to make interest- 
ing so well worn a subject. To try to give 
the full routine of culture, would make this 
article too prosy, therefore I will confine 
myself to its most important point, and will 
begin with the proper structures for this 
purpose. 

The forcing house wherein grapes are 1n- 
tended to be grown for the table in April or 
May should be a lean-to. of whatever length 
required, twelve to fourteen feet high, and of 
proportionate width, and set to a due south 
aspect. For later crops the house may be a 
double span, running north and south. The 
retarding house should face the west. As to 
heating by hot water, it is, I think, unneces- 
sary to say much, being brought to very 
great perfection. Some persons are and 
have been advocating the use of steam for 
heating hothouses. From my own observa- 
tion, where steam was used for the above 
purpose, the operator was very often in very 
hot water. 

Beds and Borders.—For the earliest house 
there should not be any outside borders. The 
border inside ought to be raised as for rose 
beds, but of greater depth, say about twenty 
inches, with/hot water pipes beneath, and of 





well out, 


course the drainage must be of the most per- 
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fect kind. The soil should be thus composed ; 
One-half strong brown loam, one-fourth 
light sandy earth, an eighth part of leaf 
‘mould, an eighth part decayed cow manure ; 
a moderate quantity of ground bone may be 
added, or cold lime rubbish will be better, as 
the bone is apt to generate a species of grub 
which may be injurious. This bed or bor- 
der is under full control, and the vines can 
he rested sooner than if their roots extended 
outside the grapery; consequently we can 
obtain much earlier fruit: Many know with 
what difficulty their vines are induced to 
start with their roots in a cold base; this 
and the praciice of prunning before the foli- 
age has entirely fallen, are the causes of this 
difficulty, and- valuable time and fuel lost 
thereby. For second early crops this kind 
of border will not be necessary, and those as 
at present in use are without doubt as good 
- gs may be. The object in having a border 
outside the house was, that when the roots 
had filled the inside one they would find 
their way outside. But in most of the houses 
J have had in charge, I found hardly any in- 
side the house; they had nearly all found 
their way to the outside. The proper place 
to plant, in my opinion, is at the centre of 
the house, and as they progress in growth, 
to lay down or bury three feet of the cane 
annually ; in two years they will appear as 
if planted originally at the foot of the raft- 
ers. There will be no loss of fruit by this 
mode, as some apprehend, as the layering 
will not be performed until after the vines 
are prunned in December. Mulching the 
inside and keeping it so for a year or two 
will encourage the root. There is objection 
to borders outside the house, as they are ex- 
posed to heavy rains, and being generally 
very rich, retain a moisture a great length of 
time, and so injury to roots is apt to occur, 
and this may happen just as the grapes begin 
to color, and shanking and shriveling of the 
fruit often follow. There ought to be some 
protection used in these cases, so as to throw 
off superabundant moisture. 


Ventilation—Most of the grape houses 
erected of late years have not sufficient ven- 
tilation, the old style of houses being far 
better off in this respect, especially where 
early fruit is not desired, and also when the 
fruit is to be kept on the vine for daily use. 
The varying shade cast by the deep rafters 
and woodwork kept both foliage and fruit 
in better condition than by the modern fixed 
roof style of house. 


Temperature.—About 50° Fahrenheit is 
enough to begin with at night in the first 
stage of forcing, and it should not pass 50° 
morning and night, till all the buds have 
sprung. This is a point of very great im- 
portance in the forcing of grapes. If the forc- 
ing be commenced with a dash, as some fast 
young grape growers term it, and a high 

mperature be kept up from the beginning, 
the chance is that not more than one half of 
the spurs will start. It is best to imitate na- 
ture as near as possible in all horticultural 
operations, and the further we deviate from 
her laws the quicker will retribution come. 
After the buds are well started, the heat 
must be gradually raised to 60°, 65° and 70°, 
to remain at that till the bloom opens. This 
rise from 50° to 70° cannot be effected in less 
time than two weeks. As the bloom opens 
the vines should be jarred or shaken in the 
morning to help impregnation, and the Mus- 
cats should have a portion, say an inch or 
80, of the extremity of the bunches cut off, as 
this point hardly sets well, and if taken off 
while the cluster is in an embryo state will 
appear more natural. 

Watering and Syringing.—Syringing must 
be done frequently from the start till the 
vines commenceto bloom, but watering must 
be attended to at least twice a week, and 
then no homeopathic dose, but a thorough 
soaking, and along till the grapes begin to 
color. Syringing must be performed every 








evening in good weather, until the grapes 
begin to swell off for coloring. 

Thinning.—Thinning the bunches, 
also the berries, is a important, Las 
severe thinning depends, in a great degree, 
color, size, and with good ventilation, flavor 
also. : 
Insects and Diseases.—In the grapery, even 
with fair attention, we are often troubled 
with red spider; and there, also, we often 
find the mesly bug in all his glory. What 
brings him there? Some enthusiastic gar- 
dener who wants to grow a stove plant or 
orchid and has no other place for them, We 
also find green fly and thrip. All of these 
can easily be destroyed by syringing with 
the following mixture: 1 gill kerosene, 2 
Ibs. whale oil soap, 1 lb. tobacco soap, 80 
galls. water. This will be more effective for 
the red spider than sulphur or its fumes, and 
also for mealy bugs. Fumigations of to- 
bacco are effectual for destroying both the 
aphis and thrip. 

Dry rot of the roots shows itself by the 
flagging of the young leaves when exposed 
to the sun, and shanking and shrivel, and all 
others, principally arise from severe summer 
prunning and over-cropping. I think if the 
vines were planted farthar apart than they 
usually are, say six feet, there would be some 
chance for the plant to bear heavy crops, by 
reason of having plenty of foliage and 
healthy roots to carry on the circulation rap- 
idly, and so draw and elaborate sufficient 
nutriment to sustain it. Naturally a plant 
extends its roots in proportion to its branches. 
As this cannot be very easily done in the 
grapery, we ought to give the vines at least 
some chance for existence, either by crop- 
ping lightly or in some other way. 

Varieties to Plant-——The Muscat of Alex- 
andria, Black Hamburg and Black Prince, 
for productiveness, flavor and other good 
qualities, stand highest in the list of varie- 
ties; in fact, most of the others with high 
sounding names are hardly worth culture, 
many of our native varieties being superior 
in every respect. 

Pruning.—I prefer the spur system to any 
others, and should say the double spur. By 
this mode we- have always young wood 
which bears fruit but once, and is then cut 
out and replaced by a shoot of the same age 
which has not been allowed to bear fruit. 

I am afraid I have exhaused your patience, 
but being a lover of the grape and its cul- 
ture, will, I hope be accepted, as some ex- 
cuse for this prolix paper. 





Culture of the Quince. 


We can only repeat what we have often 
said before, that there is no fruit easier raised 
or more profitable than that of the quince. 
The demand for it in all our markets would 
meet half a dozen times the present supply, 
at good prices. We formerly raised quinces 
to perfection, and discontinued doing so only 
because we had no use for the fruit. 

People complain that they have been so 
unfortunate with quinces; but it has been 
simply their neglect. A crop of corn or 
peas, beans or grapes, or any other crop of 
garden or field, cannot be obtained without 
proper cultivation. They must be attended 
to. Fruit is generally expected to take care 
of itself; if it will not do that, why, it is a 
failure, and must be discarded. It is just so 
with the quince. It cannot be successfully 
and profitably raised without cultivation and 
care. It must be pruned, the ground fre- 
quently stirred, and the borer sought after at 
least twice a year and expelled. This is all 
the secret about it. 

Get the “orange” variety, see that the 
trees are entirely free of borer before plant- 
iug. Set six or eight feet apart, in rich soil. 
Bandage the stem with two or three wrap- 
pings of old muslin, or any kind of clath, as 
far down as possible, as the roots start from 
near the surface. Let the bandage run six 


or eight inches above ground, then pile the 
soil compactly a couple of inches around the 
bandage, and renew this early every spring ; 
and fine, large, golden quinces, rivaling the 
largest oranges, will bless your efforts annu- 
ally. ; 

Should the borer by any means steal in, 
ferret it out carefully with a piece of wire. 
Should it, however, get the advantage of you, 
and should your trees become honey-combed, 
set out again young trees, so that by thetime 
the old ones are gone the young ones will 
be finely in bearing. As the trees occupy 
but little space, this can be done on every 
farm with little or no trenching upon ground 
intended for other crops not nearly so pro- 
fitable—Germantown Telegraph. 





Pots for Teens Plants. 


The best pots for plants are undoubtedly 
those of common red clay, such as you see 
in every green house. They are cheap, 
porus, and not unsightly if kept clean. The 
florists all use them—and that is a proof of 
their excellence. If there is better kind, all 
things considered, those who make a busi- 
ness of raising plants would soon find it 
out. If you don’t think the ordinary red 
pots are elegant enough for your apartment, 
you can cover them with the lattice-work 
cache-pots which can be obtained at any seed 
store ata cost of from fifteen to fifty cents. 
It you want to be elegant with still less ex- 
penditure, make your cache-pots of paper. 
Take a strip of glazed and rather stiff paper 
of a width corresponding to the height of 
the pot, and long enough to go three times 
around the pot’s top circumference. Gather 
this from end to end like a fan, in folds from 
half to three-quar‘ers of an inch in width; 
run a cord through the folds at top and bot- 
tom. Now glue the two end folds together, 
set your pot in, draw up the cords till your 
paper fits the pot at top and bottom, and 
your jardiniere is made. The paper may be 
ornamented by a pattern cut at the top, or 
by bands of gilt or other colored paper. Of 
course there are very handsome jardinieres 
to be had at the stores, some of them of the 
finest china and very costly, but plants do 
not thrive as well in them, and if they are 
used great attention should be paid to the 
drainage, as water does not evaporate from 
the glazed pots as rapidly as from the un- 
glazed. Very pretty and inexpensive re- 
ceptacles for plants, especially plants kept 
for their foliage, can be made of gracefully 
formed baskets, to which zinc linings have 
been fitted. The baskets can be gilded at 
no very great expense if the gold paint to 
be had at any paint shop is used. It is easily 
applied with a brush, and though not so 
bright as the gold-leaf gilding, it is very 
pretty and durable. Window boxes are 
always effective, and a well-arranged win- 
dow box requires much less care thau a win- 
dow-sill full of separate plants. These boxes 
should be made of the same length as the 
window’s width, and may be either placed 
on the sill, or, if required wider than the 
sill, small iron brackets may support them. 
Very good brackets are now sold at the five- 
cent stores. As they are much hidden they 
do no not need to be highly finished. They 
can be easily screwed to the window frame, 
and removed with little defacement when it 
is desirable. As to the expense and orna- 
mentation of window boxes, that is a thing 
to be decided by the purse and taste. I have 
seen extremely pretty boxes made of white 
pine, and a flat pattern of ivy leaves carved 
on it in relief. The work was done by a lad 
fourteen years of age, who took but three or 
four evenings at it. A simple pinewood box, 
painted black, with Japanese pictures fast- 
ened on the front in such a way as to leave 
a margin of an inch or two all around—the 
pictures to be held in their piace by narrow 
gilt beading put on with brads—makes an 





effective and cheap plant box, 


All wooden boxes’ should, of course, be 
lined with zinc, otherwise they will soon rot 
and become useless. The zinc lining should 
be so made that it can be casily lifted out of 
the wooden box as occasion may require. It 
is a good plan, for windows where there is 
not much sun, or where other conditions for 
plant growth are unfavorable, to have a box 
with two sets of linings. One can be kept 
growing in the sunshine to replace the other 
when the plants become unsightly. Window 


-boxes made of tiles are very beautiful, and 


not very expensive; if there is skil] enough 
in a family to paint the tiles, and knowledge 
of carpentry enough to join the- woodwork, 
a box can be made all ready for the plants at 
an expense not exceeding $4; such a box 
properly cared for will last for a generation, 
and be as fresh and pretty as when it was 
made; and after the woodwork is gone the 
tiles remain as the basis for another pretty 
jardiniere. 1 need not tell you what pretty 
objects are hanging pots and baskets. Not 
the scaggy, so-called rustic objects, nor the 
pottery imitations of ugly stumps and vege. 
tables, but red pots set into brass rings, to 
which cords are attached, or on the pretty 
porcelain hanging platforms which are sold 
in the crockery shops. 

Shells also make pretty objects when hung 
with cords and filled with vines. One of 
the simplest devices for hanging a plant in 
the window is’ to take the wicker-work that 
comes about the Florence oil flasks (to be 
had at any French or Italian grocery,) and, 
removing the flask, set in a common red 
flower pot of suitable size. The ingenuity 
that is a part of every woman's nature will 
suggest other forms for hanging pots. The 
simpler the device the better. The plant and 
not the receptacle should be kept the promi- 
nent object.— xchange. 





Earth For Reuie Plants, 


Earth for plants must have these qualities 
at least :—It must be forous, it must be rich 
in organic matter, and it must be free from 
all worms and insects. The best foundation 
for pot earth is decomposed sods. This can 
be obtained of a gardener, or if one have 
foresight and time it can be prepared by 
stacking up a pile of sods for a year and let- 
ting the rains and the frosts do the work, 
But decomposed sods are not absolutely ne- 
cessary. A very good soil can be prepared 
by mixing one part of woods-earth—the de- 
composed leaves found about the ragged 
stumps of trees—one part sand, two parts 
loam, and one part of very well-rotted stable 
compost. Go in the autumn, and be sure 
that you take a bag with you, to bring home 
nuts and ferns and tufts of moss. The 
luncheon basket can be filled with the woods- 
earth. If it is of proper quality it isn’t very 
heavy. Now for sand. Sea sand won't do, 
unless it is carefully washed to take out the 
salt. But sand such as the builders use will 
do admirably. Wherever there is a house 
going up and plastering being done this can 
be obtained. The well-rotted compost can 
be obtained easily enough from any stable, 
or a substitute may be found in the sweep- 
ings of the streets. The loam can be had 
from any back yard. Mix these ingredients 
well together, first baking or scalding the 
words-earth to kill any grubs or worms that 
may be in it. Put your earth into the cel- 
lar; give it a good sprinkling. This com- 
pletes the work of admixture by bringing 
the particles to closer contact. You haye 
now your treasury of earth to be drawn 
upon as circumstances may require, It pays 
well to carefully prepare your earth, for 
plants. No subsequent attention will make 
up for badly composed soil. Success with 
plants, as with everything else, can only be 
attained by a thorough attention to details 





CAMELLIA seed often remain in the earth 





fully a year before germinating. 
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The Gardeners’ Monthly gives the follow- 
ing rule for taking care of flowers : 

“Tn taking up things from the ground for 
potting, care should be taken to have the 
pots well drained, with pieces of postsherds 
over the hole. The more rapidly water 
passes through the soil the better plants will 
grow. Pots could be made without holes, 
and the water would all go through the po- 
rous sides in time; but that is too slow a 
way, 80 we make a hole to admit of its more 
rapid escape, and we place the broken pots 
over the liole to make a vacuum, which as- 
sists the objects of the hole. In very small 
pots, or with plants which have strong 
enough roots to rapidly absorb all the moist- 
ure they get, and speedily ask for more, 
“ crocking” is not necessary. 

As for the insects, the repeated use of the 
syringe is one of the best preventatives of 
their attacks, and if water can be used for 
syringing heated to 130°, there will be few 
complaints of insect attacks. 

In growing winter flowers, much care is 
given to the nature of the soil, the aspect, 
and many points other than the most essen- 
tial, which are the care of the roots of plants 
and preservation of the foliage from insects. 
When plants are over-watered the roots de- 
cay, and the plant become sickly and die.” 





Random Vegetable Notes. 


Vegetable novelties of value have not been 
very plentiful of late. Each season brings 
vs new tomatoes as plentifully as the new 
peas are in England. Occasionally a new 
culinary vegetable comes to stay and becomes 
popular. To this class, we think, belongs 
the Perfect Gem squash. This was intro- 
duced last year and we have tried it for the 
first time this season. Those who have not 
grown it should by all means put it on the 
list for next season. It belongs to the class 
of winter squashes, but is a delicious sum- 
mer sort too— when ripe it bears no resem- 
blance to the ordinary winter squash in taste, 
but is more like our summer squashes, with a 
buttery richness added, which, in our opin- 
ion, places it at the head of the whole 
squash family, either for summer or winter. 
It is said that they will keep in good condi- 
tion until May. The sedson this year has 
been unfavorable for squashes, and we have 
no doubt they will be better in a season of 
greater heat. Plant Perfect Gem squash 
and prepare for a new sensation. 

Among old vegetables which have been 
neglected until they are new again is the old 
Dutch Caseknife Bean. This, in our opinion, 
is without an equal among beans. This sea- 
son our Lima Beans came up badly, and as 
the season was advanced we replanted the 
missing poles with Caseknives, a fortunate 
thing as it turned out, since the Limas that 
grew matured a very small crop of beans 
while the Caseknife Beans did very well. It 
may seem like horticultural heresy, but we 
have all agreed that they are far ahead of the 
Limas as a table bean, and hereafter we pro- 
pose to fill half of our space for pole beans 
with them. In our boyhood this was a popu- 
lar cornfield bean on the Eastern Shore, but 
it has been so many years since we had seen 
them that they seemed an entire novelty. 
They are a good snap bean when young, but 
their great value is as a shelled bean, both 
green and ripe. 

Mr. Sanford’s “ Tomato Experience,” given 
in such an interesting manner in your last, 
agrees perfectly with my own as to the value 
of early sowing and pruning, and proves 
that the earliest sown plants bear first, if 
kept in a healthy and thrifty state. Mr. 8.’s 
February sown and pruned plants were later 
than the January sown ones, and we have 
no doub! that he might have pruned his 
March plants and forced them as hard as he 
could, but they would not have gotten over 
the matter of age, Of enxrse nlanta crown 





by inexperienced people and allowed to 
stand crowded and long drawn until plant- 


ing time will not produce early fruit, no mat- | and 


ter how soon they were sown, because the 
plants are in a consumptive state and re- 
quires so long a time to recover their vitality 
that they are really not so good as plants 
raised from seed in the open garden. We 
agree perfectly with Mr. Sanford that it is 
time lost to move tomato plants from the 
frames to the open ground until the soil is 
warm enough tocontinue their growth with- 
out check, and the same may be said of all 
other sorts of tender vegetables transplanted 
from protected beds. 

This season has been very favorable to the 
rapid growth of celery, but we fear that the 
greater part of the crop will keep badly. We 
never had such a growth of celery, but we 
have never seen it rust so badly. A very 
large area has been planted in this crop 
around the city, but I am satisfied that those 
market growers who planted late will reap 
the greatest profit, as the early celery which 
is rusting badly will have to be forced on 
the market as it will not keep. We are dig- 
ging celery now which has about the ap- 
pearance it usually has about April 1st. 

We were in hopes that the cabbage worm 
would pass us by this season as our summer 
cabbages completed their growth undis- 
turbed, but the ravenous “ varmints” have 
made such persistent attacks on our fall 
sown cauliflower plants that after sowing 
them four times we have only succeeded in 
saving our plants by nursing them in flats 
in the greenhouse and picking the worms 
off every morning. Our past experience 
tells us that this hand-picking will have to 
be kept up the greater part of the winter in 
the frames. 

We made a second trial of the Italian 
onions the past season using seed of the 
Queen, Marzajole and Giant Rocca. Our 
experience with these onions proves that 
fair sized onions of these varieties can be 
grown here from the seed on any good soil 
that can be worked very carly in spring. In 
our own case the difficulty is that we can 
seldom put our soil in good order before 
April and in a dry season their growth is 
cut short before making large sized bulbs. 
Any one having soil that can be worked 
early in March could be reasonably certain 
of a good crop of large onions, especially of 
the Giant Rocca. The Queen and Marzajole 
are both handsome flat, white onions of 
moderate size. The Rocca is a large oval 
brownish bulb. The seed catalogues say 
these Italian onions are great keepers, but 
in my experience of only two seasons I find 
that I cannot keep the white sorts at all. 
The Marzajole I ten years ago on the 
Eastern Shore, but as the whole crop was 
shipped as soon as ripe, I then had no trial 
of their keeping qualities. I would like to 
hear the experience of others who have 
tried them. Aside from the difficulty in 
keeping them I am very much pleased with 
these onions, particularly the white ones. 
If any of your readers can supply “ buttons” 
of the old “ top onions” I would be glad to 
know of it as I am anxious to have them 
once more. These were almost the only 
sort of onions grown in Southern Maryland 
and Virginia, in my boyhood. 

W. F. Massey. 

Ilumpton, Towsontown, Md. 


Rasing Plants from Cuttings. 


All plants which \can be propagated by 
cuttings of the ripened shoots should be 
trimmed, and the cuttings planted as soon 
asthe leaves have dropped. Rather than 
delay the operation, the leaves can be strip- 
ped off, for the sooner the cuttings are set 
out the sooner will they root. Red, white 
and black currants, grape vines, figs, goose- 
berries, willows, poplars, Spireas, Forsythias, 
Weigelias, privet, Deutzias, Hydrangeas, 
honeysuckles and Hibiscus are some of the 
plants which can be raised by cuttings of 
the young growths of the present year. 

Cuttings of these should be about eight 
inehes in length, and inserted to their full 








depth in the ground, leaving the top of the 
cutting level with the surface of the soil, 
covered over with a sprinkling of leaves 
or strawy manure, which need not be distur- 
bed until the buds push forth next spring. 

But the must be taken to plant 
in a well or a sandy soil. hen 
they are set in undrained, heavy soil, the 
freezings and thawings of winter will draw 
them to the surface. This, however, can be 
obviated by covering with leaves, &c., suffici- 
ent to exclude frost. 





AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
Its Needs and Opportunities. 


By Tx. PouuarD, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


We were discussing in our last the subject 
of apples and grapes as applicable to Vir- 
ginia, and we think to a great extent to Ma- 
ryland. We cannot speak for the country 
south of us, though we think the Scupper- 
nong is the grape mostly grown 1n these states 
particularly in North Carolina, where it is 
an enormous product, and where a very good 
sweet wine is made from it. It is said one 
vine frequently produces forty to fifty bush- 
els. This is done by its putting down layers 
which root in every direction, so that one 
parent vine will ultimately cover a large sur- 
face, sometimes an acre. 

Grapes flourish in every portion of Vir- 
ginia, and there is no section where we do 
not find native vines and some very large 
ones. Piedmont Virginia is the great region 
for wine making, a region, we suppose, equal 
to the best portions of France for this in- 
dustry. Grapes flourish in the Valley, but 
for some reason do not seem to succeed as 
well as in Piedmont for wine making—why, 
we do not know. In Middle Virginia good 
wine has been made wherever attempted, 
but none yet made has come up to that of 
Albemarle, Nelson, Prince William and War- 
ren. In Tidewater Virginia it is thought by 
some who have tried wine making that the 
grape ripens too early to mature a supply of 
saccharine matter. This was the opinion of 
the late Dr. Briggs, of Surry county, and at 
one time professor in the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College. These opinions may have to 
be modified by future experience, for wine 
making is yet in its infancy in this country. 

In a report issued from the U. 8. Agricul- 
tural Department, 1881, prepared by Wm. 
Murtie, Ph. D., it is said there is much to be 
done in the improvement of the culture of 
the vineyards, and many reforms to be 
made in the cellars of producers, yet even 
now good sound wines are not hard to find, 
and dealers and consumers will do well 
to study these sources of supply. The im- 
portance of this is shown in the following 
figures representing the importation of for- 
eign wines to the United States in 1879 and 
1880 (we give only the values):—In 1879 
the value was $4,889,318, and in 1880 it was 
$5,936,091. This represents a total of about 
5,000,000 gallons for each year. The Com- 
missioner sent out in 1880 about 15,000 circu- 
lars in regard to grape production in the 
United States, receiving replies from not 
more than one half. The returns for Virginia 
indicate 2,000 acres in grapes, with the pro- 
duction of 232,479 gallons, with a money 
value of $200,045.25. We suppose the acre- 
age in Virginia has increased very decidedly 
since 1880. California is the largest grape 
growing and wine producing State in the 
Union, having 32,368 acres in vines, produc- 
ing 13,557,155 gallons, valued at $4,046,- 
865.80. 

In Virginia, Albemarle is the largest grape 
producing county and is rapidly adding to 
her vineyards and wine production. In 
1880 the acreage in wine is, from the report 
referred to, 550; yield of grapes per acre, 


"8,000 pounds; wine per acre, 200 gallons; 


money value, $44,000.00. Thus far phyllox- 
era has not iajured American vines, though 
it issaid to have originated in California; and 











‘its early ripening.” 





— 


this is a strong evidence of their hardiness 
and the suitability of our climate and soil for 
their cultivation, and, in view of the great 
injory being inflicted upon the vineyards of — 
France by this dreaded insect we should en- 
courage grape growing in those portions of 
our country suited to it, and we beliéve Vir- 
ginia is eminently one of those sections. In 
1879 I sent out a circular to ascertain the 
status and profits of grape growing in some 
of the prominent points in Virginia, with 
the varieties raised. The returns which we 
give are principally from Albemarle, a few 
from Nelson and two from Henrico. 
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“T am unable to give the cost of cultiva- 
tion with accuracy, our vineyard being 
always worked by the same year-labor em- 
ployed on the farm, and no separate account 
kept for each. In the foregoing statement 
all expenses have been deducted from the 
‘money value’ per acre, except the regular 
cost of cultivation, which I estimate will not 
exceed that of a crop of corn by more than 
one-fourth. The reason the Ives’ Seedling 
gives a money value 80 greatly above ary 
other variety, is to be found in the unusually 
heavy yield this year, and that a large pro- 

rtion of this variety was sold in thefearly 
markets North as table fruit, and /conse- 
quently at better prices. This wa due to 
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The Farmer for 1883. 


Our readers will remember, we trust, to 
keep the claims of Taz AmeRIcAN FARMER 
before their farming and gardening friends 
as they select their reading matter for the 
coming year. We hope to make it in every 


‘| way worthy of their support, and shall try 


to give it features which will be improve- 
ments on its past. 





Mr. Emory's Sale. 


Attention is drawn to the public sale to 
take place on Thursday, November 28, at 
the Poplar Grove Stock Farm .of Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Emory, near Centreville, Maryland, 
which will comprise horses, short-horn cattle 
and Cotswold and Southdown sheep. This 
offering puts a choice lot of young stock on 
the market, the Short-horns being not only 
choice individuals but from fashionably bred 
strains, and the colts and sheep all promis- 
ing animals. Mr. Emory’s Short-horns were 
shown at many of the Fairs in this State 
and Delaware in 1881, and were very for- 
tunate, gaining many first prizes wherever 
shown. 

Besides the stock to be sold at auction, 
the reserved herds of Short-horns and Berk- 
shires and flocks of Southdown and Uots- 
wold sheep will be ready for inspection and 
any individuals can be’ bought at private 
“4g 





‘sale. 
A il steamer, the Corsica, will eave 
Pier’ No. 7) Light’ street ‘wharf at 7A. M., 
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the hy ‘of the sale for Mr. Emory’s x “farm, 
returning the sdme @vening: ~~~ - 
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Seo 
this Sales tUeapeeala alba 
Some of Our Baltimore Breeders 
Contributors. 


- 


lan the oe days’ + cabal of Tevet cattle,’ 
{held "in ‘New York; November tet, /2d and 


|} 8d, ‘We niticed'that some of our Baltimore 


‘| county herds were’ represented, and the cow 
Rosa 6f Messrs. Watts & Seth sold for $1,660, 
the highest figure reached for females. The 


: |. celebrated bull Pedro, son of — eold 


for $2,500. 

Mr. J. ‘B Phillips, of Baltimore county, 
contributed five head at the first day's sale 
which brought moderate prices. ‘The char- 
acter of the animals offered at the three days’ 
sale was, with a few exceptions, much below 
the average and failed to attract the better 
class of buyers, which is shown by'the fact 
that since the sale $5,000 ‘has been offered 
‘and refused for Pedro, and Rosa was resold 
-before she left the building at the reperted 
price of $2,500... ~ 

Messrs. Watts & Seth bought at the Kel- 
logg sale cow Arawana Poppy 6,058, in ealf 
to Coomassie bull Catone, and heifer Ara- 
sisters to their celebrated Arawana Butter- 
wana Chevre Feuille, both of which are half 
cup. Mr. F. Von Kapff bought at a high 
figure bull calf Eurotas Duke, son of Duke 
of Darlington, who is out of Eurotas, ‘778 
Ibs. in one year and who is the sire of Bomba, 
who at four years old has just completed a 
public test in which she made 21 Ibs , 114 ozs. 
of butter in'7 days. 

These additions to the Windsor and Stone- 
leigh herds show that our Baltimore county 
breeders are still on the alert, and defer- 
mined to mainiain ‘their reputation of hav- 
ing the best blood as well as the best indi- 
aiduals. As ‘a further evidence of this we 
mention that choice representatives of these 
two herds have just been shipped at great 
‘risk’ and expense for service to the inbred 
son of Coomassie, King Koffee, who is also 
a son of Sir George, who recently sold at 
auction in New York for $5,100, the highest 
price ever paid for a Jersey. King Koffee 
has, therefore, 56} per cent. of the blood of 
Coomassie. 








Dog-Proof Fences. 


Messrs. Sedgwick Brothers, who are’ ad- 
vertisers' in our pages, write to say that our . 
inquirer A, page 803, in‘our last issue, will 
find their network wire what he wants. 
They will guarantee that, unless it is a very 
small dog or one trained to climb over the 
netting, none will get over it. They add, 
they have never heard of a dog or wolf get- 
ting through or over their netting. 








Buckwheat as Food. 


A French scientist, who has investigated 
buckwheat, gives the following as the results 
of his researches: Buckwheat cakes are equal 
to pure white bread as regards the phospha- 
tes or bone-making material and nitrogen- 
ous principles which they contain,;and are 
superior to bread in fatty matters. The 
general yield of buckwheat when cooked is 
about three times the weight of flour used, 
showing that such flour will retain from for- 
ty-one per cent. of water. Between differen, 
batches of ground buckwheat there is a great 
dissimilarity of composition; cae batch con- 
taining nearly seven times as much nitrogen, 
twenty-five times the amount of phosphates, 
and a hundred and fifteen times as. mucb 
fatty matter as another. The bran is ‘the 
richest portion of the Luckwheat, but cafnot 
be digested by weak stomachs.. The finest 
qualities of buckwheat flour, and the white 
mill-dust especially, are very suitable fur 
children and persons in. poor health, while 
the stronger varieties require a strong stom- 
ach and much exercise for their proper di- 
gestion. 
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than without it, much to the advantage of 
health. 

Economical screens may be made with a 
little ingenuity and some taste. Towel racks 
can be changed by the shifting of some of 
the cross bars so as to make a flat square 
opening, on which any material you choose 
can be bung either with brass rings or by 
sewing it skillfully at the top and bottom, 
efther to present a plain or fluted surface. 
The frame should first be painted black. 

Clothes horses (the ol/ fashioned folding 
ones) are also good foundations for screens. 
Unbleached cotton tacked neatly and closely 
on one or both sides forms the foundation 
for such decorations as may be desired. 
Cretonne or wail paper makes very nice cov- 
erings, and there is also room for the exer- 
cise of artistic talent, either in the use of the 
brush or pencil, or of taste in the selection of 
pictures. The frame should be painted 
black and the edges where the tacks show 
can be covered by narrow gilt bordering. 
Such frames can be found of various sizes, 
suitable for any purpose, for a fire screen to 
one large enough to form partitions in a 
room, to make it private to two or more per- 
sons. CERES. 





A Table Cover. 


A pretty and inexpensive table cover may 
be made for “ the sitting room” of cretonne, 
the material which bas so entirely displaced 
the furniture calicos of the past. It can be 
bought for various prices, from ten cents 
per yard to one dollar, according to quality. 
Some of the cheapest covers are in beautiful 
designs and colors, but of course do not 
stand wear or wasbing as some of the higher 
priced will. For a table cover it would be 
as well to. use the cheaper grades, and then 
when soiled it can be replaced by a new one 
(using the old one for some common pur- 
pose) without extravagance. For this pur- 
pose take a square of one kind for the cen- 
tre—small figured is the prettiest—another 
kind with colors barmonizing or prettily 
contrasted, but with pattern runniog in 
stripes, for the border. Divide this length- 
wise according to the stripes, or the width 








THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


There is much in the following extract 
from the Toronto Globe, which is applicable 
to other sections than Canada, but within a 
comparatively few years there has been a 
great reform in this matter among our far- 
mers. 

Many men and more women object to 
living on farms because the food offered in 
farm-houses is not as desirable as that found 
on tables in villages and cities. There is no 
good reason why as excellent food cannot 
be afforded on farms as in large towns. 
Most farmers might live well and be at no 
more expense than they are at present. 
Most of the articles that pertain to good 
living are or can be produced on farms with 
very little trouble or expense. The water 
afforded by springs and deep wells is often 
superior to that supplied by the service 
pipes in cities. Fresh butter, pure milk, and 
newly-laid eggs can at all times be obtained, 
and these deservedly rank among luxuries. 
They are articles hard to obtain in large 
towns, even by persons of wealth. At most 
times of the year there are fowls fit to be 
killed as occasion may require. During the 
spring there is veal, and during the summer 
and fall lamb, for fresh meat. If a farmer 
has an ice house it is comparatively easy to 
have a supply of fresh meat of home pro- 
duction a large proportion of the time. 
Fresh fish are, of course, difficult to obtain 
unless a farmer has a fish-pond or lives near 
a lake or river. He can, however, have salt 
and smoked fish as often as they may be 
desired to form a change in the ordinary bill 
of fare. As to flour and meal and all kinds 
of prepared gra‘n, they are as easily obtained 
in the country as in the city. The like is 
true in relation to tea, coffee, sugar, and all 
other kinds of groceries. The articles above 
enumerated constitute nearly all the sub- 
stantial things that pertain to good living. 

Fine fruit, fresh from the tree, bush, or 
vine is one of the most essential elements of 
good living. It can be produced as cheaply 
as any kind of food, and is vastly more 
wholesome and nutritious as well as more 
palatable than most of the articles found on 
farmers’ tables. A small plot of land will 
produce all the strawberries, gooseberries, 
red, white, and black currants that any 
family can consume during the season of 
their ripening, and enough to supply them 
with canned fruit during the balance of the 
year. As to grapes they are as easily and 
cheaply raised as potatoes, and are adapted 
toa large number of purposes. During at 
least three months they will supply the 
table with a most delicious and wholesome 
article of food which is relished by all ages. 
As a breakfast dish grapes are unsurpassed. 
As table ornaments they are the equals of 
flowers. They are excellent when canned 
or made into pies and jelly. Wine cam be 
made of those that are quite inferior. By 
taking pains with their preservation, they 
may be kept in a fresh state till the winter 
holidays. In some parts the peach, and in 
many parts the plum and pear do well. As 
to apples, they will grow anywhere that 
corn will mature, and in many sections 
besides. Cranberries and blueberries can 
be raised with very little trouble or expense. 
With all these fruits at his command no 
farmer can afford to set a poor table. 

Next to fine fruits, fine vegetables add as 
much as anything to the essential part of 
good living. It is singular, however, that 
while they are always found on tables in 
towns and cities, they are seldom seen on 
tables of well-to-do farmers in the West. 
Nearly all farmers raise common potatoes, 
cabbages, beets, and onions, but the list of 
vegetables extends little further than these. 
They have no asparagus, lettuce, radishes, 
egg plant, celery, creas, or pie plant. They 
have a “mess” or two of green peas, and a 
few string-beans, but no attempt is made to 





have a succession of them during several 
months. They have no Lima beans, and 
few or no good bush-beans. Ordinarily they 
have poor tomatoes and cucumbers. Many 
farmers raise no pumpkins, and are at no 
pains to raise squashes for use during the 
winter and spring. If they raise turnips, 
they are of the varieties that are only fit for 
stock food. No water cress is found in any 
of the springs or streams on the farm, and 
no grape-vines flourish on the high places 
that are valuable for the production of little 
else. Comparatively few farmers raisc 
melons, though they will grow with very 
little trouble. In short, farmers depy them- 
selves most of the cheap lifxuries of life 
that they might enjoy to the extent that no 
other class of persons can for so little labor 
or expense. They seem to think that great 
skill is required to produce fine fruit and 
vegetables, while in point of fact they are 
raised as most field crops. They insist on 
eating large quantities of pork on the score 
of economy, while it is actually one of the 
most expensive articles of food at present 


prices. * 
What Shall the Children Eat. 


Providing that many children cannot and 
will not eat oatmeal, Graham and rice, ex- 
cept at rare intervals, it becomes a study 
what substitute that may furnish material 
for the growth of their unresting little bod- 
ies and brains. Too often the noon lunch is 
made of remnants of cake, sauce and pie, 
instead of one or two nourishing dishes in 
which a child’s preferences should be indul- 
ged as far as may be healthful. In one home 
this is made the children’s special meal, just 
as the later dinner is planned to subserve in 
particular the needs and tastes of the house. 
Nothing has been of greater service to us 





than the often misunderstood and mutilated 


bean. Cooked in a simple way, not borrow- 
ed from cook books, it has contributed large- 
ly to the growth of young forms that have 


both strength and endurance, and minds that: 


are quick, alert, and take “learning” almost 
like inspiration. Before breakfast wash a 
quart of the best white beans; put them 
over the fire in a tin pan with plenty of boil- 
ing water. Let them just come to a good 
boil, then drain off this water and add fresh 
boiling water to cover them about an inch 
deep or more,and a tablespoon of salt. 
Cover them and move them back on the 
range to where they will only just simmer, 
adding water if needed. Two hours before 
noon add a large tablespoon of sugar, and a 
cupofrich milk or cream, or an equal 
amount of good beef gravy. Cook slowly 
two or three hours longer, and let them be 
full of juiciness or gravy when taken up— 
never cooked down dryand mealy. Let us 
here remark that older ones in the family 
prefer beans prepared thus to any Boston 
baked beans or bean porridge known to the 
descendants of Mother Goose. The hostess 
or landlady who would hesitate to present at 
her table a dish of plebeian white beans, will 
find that the more assuming dark-hued kid- 
ney bean is delicious cooked in the same 
way. In the race of beans “color” is a 
passport where their paler brethren must 
stand aloof. The black beans, however, are 
apt to be too rich for children, which briags 
us back to our subject. Highly seasoned or 
variously flavored soups do rot find favor 
with them like a clear strained stock made 
from @ soup-bone simmered four or five 
hours, and seasoned only with salt and a 
mere suggestion of vegetables. Give them 
small crackers to float in it. One little boy 
furnishes imagination for the feast, and 
“ plays ” that his dish of soup is the ocean, 
his crackers islands or sail-boats, and his 


spoon.a big ship searching for Robinson 
Crusoe. Or his saucer of oatmeal is a snow- 








,covered mountain, with rivulets of milk 
down its sides for snow-slides and glaciers, 





. SST 
or streams of berry juice for molten lave, 
etc. Fancies liks these have almost as much 
power to give a charmed relish to food as 
the carefully cooked viands themselves. If 
bread is a little stale, make Queen’s toast of 
it. Cut it into half slices, not very thin, and 
dip it into two eggs beaten up with a large 
cup of milk. Lay iton a hot griddle and 
brown it nicely on both sides. If any ad- 
dition is desired, a little sugar or canned 
fruit spread over it will answer nicely. 
Milk toast slightly thickened and salted is 
another much relished lunch. Little corn- 
meal or Graham gems are fancied for their 
cunning shape when the large brown loaf 
might not be attractive.—Cor. 





Sick Children. 

The vicissitudes necessarily incident to an 
out-door and primitive mode of life are never 
the first causes of any disease, though they 
may sometimes betray its presence. Bron- 
chitis, now-a-days perhaps the most frequent 
of all infantite diseases, makes no exception 
to this rule; a draft of cold air may reveal 
the latent progress of the disorder, but its 
cause is long confinement in a vitiated and 
overheated atmosphere, and its proper re- 
medy ventilation and a mild, phlegm-loosen- 
ing (saccharine) diet, warm sweet milk, 
sweet oatmeal porridge, or honey water. 
Select an airy bed-room, and do not be afraid 
to open the windows. Among the children 
of the Indian tribes who brave in open tents 
the terrible winters of the Hudson Bay 
territory, bronchitis, croup and diphtheria 
are wholly unknown; and what we call 
“taking cold” might often be more correctly 
described as taking hot ; glowing stoves, and 
even open fires, in a night-nursery, greatly 
aggrevate the pernicious effects of an im- 
pure atmosphere. The first paroxym of 
croup can be promptly relieved by very sim- 
ple remedies—fresh air, and a rapid forward- 
and-backward movement of the arms, com- 
bined in urgent cases with the application 
of a flesh-brush (or piece of flannel) to the 
neck and the upper part of the chest. Pare- 
goric and poppy-syrup stop the cough by 
lethargizing the irritability and thus pre- 
venting the discharge of the phlegm till its 
accumulation produces a second and far 
more dangerous paroxym. These second at- 
tacks of croup (after the administration of 
palliatives) are generally the fatal ones. 
When a child is convalescing, let him be- 
ware of stimulating food and overheated 
rooms. Do not give aperient medicines ; 
costiveness, as an after effect of pleuritic 
affections, will soon yield to fresh air and 
vegetable diet.— Popular Science Menthly. 





Now is the Time to Put the Winter Bed- 
ding in Order. 

The mattresses should all be sunned and 
thoroughly aired ; if soiled, rip the ticking 
off—this is not at all difficult to do; have it 
washed, and it should be starched a little; 
while it is undergoing this operation the hair, 
or wool, or cotton which composes the filling 
can be aired by placing it carefully on a large 
sheet and laying it where the sunlight can 
shine on it; if it has been used for several 
years, it will cost but little, and will well re- 
pay the expense, to have it picked and sorted 
over before being upholstered. Blankets 
ought also to be thoroughly cleansed. if 
to make them less burdensome and difficult 
to handle, you cut the long double ones in 
two, overcast the ends with worsted or yarn 
of scarlet or blue to match the stripes in the 
blanket. Do this with button-hole stitch ; 
it takes a few minutes only to do this, and it 
is neater than a hem, and is really a pretty 
addition to the blanket. Very pretty com- 
forters for children’s beds are made of the 
thin cotton cheese cloth; tack them and 
bind them with bright colors. / If for use in 
the crib, and edge of worsted crocheted 
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around it makes it look attractive. Crochet 
two or three rows in shell-stitch, with a 
scallop to finish it. It is an excellent plan{™ 
to put a strip of white cotton cloth at each 
end of a common comforter. It can be re- 
moved and washed with much more ease 
than to wash the comforter itself, and with 
ouch handling, even with perfectly clean 
hands, it is likely to become soiled. The 
ends of white spreads are improved by being 
worked with white cotton in buttonhole 
stitch. This is particularly the case where 
the spread has been in use a good while and 
the hem is worn and the edge frayed. Ail 
you need to do is to trim off the threads so 
they will not ravel and buttonhole the edge. 
—N. Y. Post. 


Btoring Potatoes. 


There are three methods of storing in 
general use, each of which has its merits 
and its champions. These are storing in 
barrels, bins, heaps or pits. The same gene- 
ral principles underlie these several methods, 
viz: Protection against frosts and changes 





of temperature, freedom from moisture and | cts; 


avoidance of heating caused by storing too 
deep. The advantages claimed for storing 
in barrels are that the roots are easily | % 
handled, do not suffer from abrasion, can be 
easily examined, and if disease appears it 
can be readily checked and removed. The 
chief objection to this method is the time 
and expense involved when the crop is a 
large one. Bins are coming into use, espe- 
cially in localities near large cities, for the 
potatoes can at any time be readily reached 
and prepared for market. A cool, dry, well- 
ventilated cellar, with the light excluded, is 
an admirable place in which to store pota- 
toes. The argument in favor of storing 
potatoes under ground is that there is little 
if any loss by evaporation. Objections to 
the plan are the labor involved in opening 
the banks when the roots are required and 
the risk involved from the extremes of too 
close or insufficient covering. When pits 
are employed it is important that arrange- 
meat be made for ventilation. When stored 
in cellars, barns or root-houses it is a safe 
plan not to fill the bins with roots to a depth 
exceeding three or four feet. It has been 


claimed that lime sprinkled in barrels or bins 
nt the rate say of one pound to each barrel, 
tends to prevent decay by acting as an ab- 
sorbent and neutralizing the earthy odors. 
Tne importance of excluding light from 
potatoes and keeping them as cool as 
sod without freezing cannot be over-esti- 
inated. 


THE @ Bulletin says : “A friend of 
ours who ws cabb e  exienelvcly for 
inarket has found that saltpetre dissolved at 
the rate of one and a halt to two ounces to 
2 gallon of water and applied with a spriak- 
ler will completely banish the European 
cabbage worm. It has proved not only a 
sure cure for this nuisance, but a special fer- 
\ilizer in stimulating an increased growth oj 
plant. Saltpetre (nitre) if purchased by the 
quantity can be secured at low rates. It is 
rtf quoted 58@6 cts. per pound. Give ita 
trial.” 














Baltimore Markets, November 15. 


Flour.—The market iseasy. We quote: Howard 


Street Super, hark, 75; 4. Extra was = 
do. Family kooks Toe 3 
5 


do. Extra 4.62; KS Family g47 a scly 
Mills Super $3.50@4.00 ; do. 
Baltimore W totes Whest 


(Rio Brands) Extra $5.75; 

vatent $7.00; do, Fancy Brands $5 25@8.00; Fine 
$2.75.43 00; Rye ¥ Fiour $4.00@4.50; Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy $5.00. Corn Meal per 100 Ibs. $1.80@1 85. 

; 00@8.78 per 100 lbs, 





Ruckwheat Meal.— 
Wheat.—The market was steady to firm. 
qu @ Spot 106X@ilv6Xc.; December” 10% 
Javuary 109.108 ¥¢.; Febru exe! 
ruttz 04@107c.; 8, Longberry 
©orn.—Firm in tone but quiet, We mote ; Spot 
—(@—; Novem Vear ys 65% 5 Jan- 
' 4 y 614 @61X% ; New White 66@65; doYellow 60@ 


“oats .—Low, papers pating off in expectation of 
loser tizures, We quote: mixed Western at 3c. 
aud bright do, 45c, 
Rye.—Duill, with a moderate offering and de- 
mand Only small sales fair Maryland at 65 cts. 
Seeds.—Steady and © th a fair working 
demand, Western is quoted at 7@8c. per 1b. for 
pee good, 9@9Xc, for prime, ana 946 4 @9Xe. 
Mill F-ed.—Stead firm. City is quoted $19 
per ton, Western wintes ay at @ roid et oor 
two car loads, and Bran stead at $13, 


We 
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wversl 


ws slate; ; New ¥ ¥ 


and $10 ee Sab 
ag meen A and easy, 
erally suet I rd We ry? x 


Thee ete as fot fol- 
lows : an. panes 9 
sides Dee oy x clase mb «ai 


iy 
shoulders 12Xc : lear rib s e. 


sugar-cured i5 17.4 yd shoulders, 
120; do SM TON ured Meare feaned, 


tierces, 13¢c.; pork, mess’ 
Butt The d d for ‘the stric 
grades is active and the market is firm, wit 
erate su Other quotations are very dull. We 
uote as follows: New York State choice 2 
mapa fancy 37@40c,, .do, prime to ch 83 
35c.; estern Reserve choice 3;.do good to 
on. ; Southern Ohio y Ve. , choice 
@2%e.; (0. fair to prime 17@22c.; Westerao rolis 4 
Near-by receipts 18@25c. 
Cheese.—New York State is quoted at sais 
for ~ a late made and 12@12c. for ia ei 
Western.12@12Xc. for choice and l1@11¥c ce 
r 
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= Ss be See a 
Baltimcre, October 20, 1888. 


p rat - eter call your attention to see  Spowag hry fod tines ihe 

ur mo he was excessive, ince 

ture our losses ily and Angus We believe that a Live — o 
cessful! conducted with proper care in the selection and valuation of Risks, 

The nt of Dusiness doo: ule Company since its inauguration is something marvelous, Issu- 
ing its first “policy on the rode ssh day of January, 1€82; it has at this date Insurance in force covering 
a a of On--half Million Dolta:s. 

No such suceess was ever before achieved by an Insurance Comneery in so short a space of time, and 
it certainly shows that the public musi have cnapideace in its management. 


LIST OF LOSSES PAID UP TO OCTOBER 15, mpasues 


Dear Sin: 


by this Company. 
ocbenge in tempera- 
Company can bs suc- 
























































wood to pies skims 90 xe. for ame, Stas 
oi and fi- 30@)31 d f 
anaes m at c. per dozen for * , 
w en, Che tacter fal Gabon. OWNER. RESIDENCE. DIED LOSS PAID. | AMT. 
Poultry.—The inquiry for live Chickens is 

moderate and the market is between seasons, Old | Chas. G. Blumhardt...| Wilkins Street,....... .|February 17, 1882 |February 18, 1882.) $188 00 
are quoted nominally at 6@8c. per lb., and gereees John Decker.......- +» |214 Columbia Av...... = March 27, March a, “ 118 00 

we: The supply o be = yey er k is sm J, Kraus......+. ° Barre Street........ bey 7 ag —— May 2, es 128 00 

tton.—The nd for spot wasretner * better Dr. J. H. Kelley....... Locust Grove, Kent Co., Md..... ay 9, * 1, as 30 00 
Be aod the market was less depressed, th Frank Laure.......... 267 Aisquith hess June 5, # Jere sd 92 
not active. The official quotations are as follows t Wm. J. Chapman..... York and William Sts. * June 8, “ jJune Hh * 150 
Middling 10Xcts.; Strict Low Midd ing 10% cts; | H.C RD spore 2425 8, W. Wash’n, D. C..|June 9, * jJune ub, * 150 
Low Middling 9% cts; Strict Good Ordinary 9% | Jas. Barnes.... - | Woodlawn, Cecil Co., Md........|\June i9, *  jJuly 10, “* 68 0 

Good Ordinary 9Xcts.; Ordinary 8¥cts. John Kerns.........+.-|699 W. oe gy wed ae June 13, * jJuly i, « 75 0 
Tobacco. — if. — Business ae De f, Chas. J. Linderman. . .|2478. Broadwa > June 27, ““*s July 13, bo 150 00 
quote : Maryland ‘Sogn frosted George Schultz........ Caiverton & ». Sts June 12, * |July 14, “ "75 00 
sound common Mines mk common ag Fr Wm. J. Schneider..... 220 E. Capitol St, Wast'n D. C, |June 8, *. | August 8, & 120 00 
8.50; do. mid hing “$7 OO. do, good fine red'| Smart & Hittle........ 48 0 Hel worth St, Balto...|August 18, * \|a 29, * 188 00 
10 00; do. fancy $10 006015 00 ; upper country | Thos. Skinner......... soeese ++. Baltimore. |August 9, * |September li, ‘* 56 00 
10 00; do ground S. B, Sexton & Son... tis on . ar July 16, “ [September 16, “ 60 00 
a Stock.—Beef Cattle.—Market veay slow. | M. Ottenheimer & Son/|233 BS scnas “ Jaly 18, ‘* |September 20, “ 150 00 
We quote: Best $5 00; that generally rated | Wm.H Kline......... brant ome aeecess soccescocs [OUly 24, “ |September 20, “ 90 00 
first Duality. $1.62 @5 60; medium or geod fair | Chas. F Merrick...... ae ore Co. ye July 25, “ |Septembéer24 “ 190 00 
quality $8 90@4.624; ordinary thin oxen and | John Daly...........-+|408 P. Ww. 7, Wask’n, 3.6 . uly 21, “ |September 21, “ 135 00 
cows, $2.50@3.87 ¥; extreme range of .50 | M. B. Phelps......... aS ces Sese 14, “ |September 23, “ 225 00 
@6 00. Most of the sales were from st .25 | John PERS advedvsabier does OGL 27, ** |September 26, “ 120 00 
100 ths. Ho7s.—Trade is moderately active. | L. H. Gadd] Daa Seeds Sedeunsgoee sac’ DOM 28, “ |September 23, ‘ 225 06 
nae Sows and Stags sell at S4@%, other grades 9 | Chas. W. Browh...... tian August 1, ‘* [October i, * 113 00 
Xc., and a few extra at.10c. per sv .gross, Most of Louisa Meister... o aaNet August 3, “ {October 3, * 113 00 
) wy Teed made at 4D 9Xc. Sheep and Wh. R. Beatty,......- BeSgdae ” August 4, *“ |October 4,“ 118 00 
pc es = : as there 1s but litle out. = f Unger & Oo Pp id Hiltaye * st. | August & _ a 5, * =i 
e demand, a’ tchers are ke ~~ Biddle Balto! August ’ Octo ’ 
Good stock sh are in fair ppyingly We quots | 3 obacte AVE... .2006 | August 7, * |October ¥,,¢ 225 0 
butcher oep-a6 age. and lambs at ~ ae Thomes Stroh Mv. seve attereon Ave... = |August ll, “ |October 11, “ 188 00 
gross. sheep is $1.75@3,50 a — Brown & Graves ...... Street........ # ‘August 14, “ [October 14, “ 150 00 
weathers 83@4}c. per Ib gross. ‘Chas. A. Dunning.. a ee oo csceeues [August 15, “ lOctober 136, “ 128 00 
Warner’s Safe Kidney and diver Cure TOTAL AMOUNT, - - ~- 398,927 09 
eT Ee Tet ee popu- OFFICEERBS: 

M. Laroque’s -Billious Bitters is ROBERT 8S. CORSE, Pres’t. WM. B.S GEO. W. S. HOFFMAN, Treas’r. 
muh tho pen le, and how avickly Dyspepsia, * ELI W FREE. Boe’y. : 
Headache Consti ion Od all ‘forms of 
Liver Disease to ‘its. ce. 


25. 
cents a paper ; $1a bottle: W. E. Thornton, 


Baltimore and Harrison Streets. 


He Speke From Experience. 
Buowanan, Ga., July 5, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs— have been | 
taking your Safe Kidney and Liver Cure for 
Bright’s Disease, and find it the best I ever 
sew or heard of. Davip Bow tine. 











Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A get pe 

Or= THE GARDEN WALL, the latest 

and most popular Sheet Music o' te day, now 

retailing at 30 to 75 cents per copy, for sale at all 

news dealers and stationers. Having J Just our 


branch house ae S we are dealers 
and agents et li pricy ey hy for our circular. 
w, ner EVANS & BRO. 
Room 1 Central Building, 
N,. W.Cor. Holliday and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
PEKIN DUCKS, BRONZE TURKEYS. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
Bel Air, Md. 


Jersey Cattle Wanted !/2 


TWENTY HEIFERS, 12 to 24months old and in 
calf, and TWENTY HEIFER CALVES 6 to i2 
months, 2! or ie to registry in A. J, 
C.H.R. Address with guidet: = 


J.T. & W. 8S. SHIELDS, 
Bean’s Station, East Tenn. 


FOR SALE. . 


Channel Island Cow, “ALDERNEY MAID,” 
five years old, black and white. first class milker, ‘in 
caif to “CARROLL” 8090, due to calve about Decem- 
ber 15th. Sold for no fault and only to reduce stock. 
Price $60. A good chance to get a fresh cow for 
winter, 




















F. B. STEINER, 
Rhode River P. 0., A. A. Co., Ma. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


=. Ww. HOOPER, 


LAKE ROLAND, Baltimore Co., Md. 








P DIBRECTOBRBS: 


ROBERT S. CORSE, of Gaviemenet Nurseries. one Bay 8. ov lg seve of W, H. Hoffman & Sons, 


Paper Manufacturers, M, B, Editor American Farmer. ELI W. FREE, 
Secre' JOHE W, H FFMAN. of W. H. Hoffman & ‘ns 


tary. 


High Bred Live Stock at Public Sale at 
POPLAR GROVE, 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1882. 
THE OFFERINGS WILL BE 


7 Yearling Colts by Willis’ Hambletonian HOAXER, (thoroughbred,) and ee gical gerd Sue 
tf Pair 4-yours ae eo Bred Mares, they are broke to harness and good under sad 


HA OVER, thorou: 
6 Work Mares. some of them bred te CYCLOPS. 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS.—The Choicest ever offered in Maryland. 


Head, consisting of young Bulls, Heifers and young Cows of the best blood and individuel eyed 








acres " 
by 


= by Emory's ian Duke, 32573; 2d Duke Weodford, 7528; Kirklevington Lad. 39628; ms 0 
ial Red Rose, 35808, and other choice aw by. of the following families : Fantic, Young Mary, ph - 
Harriott, Miss Wile » Belia, Victoria and Mary Anne. 


SELEE® —A choice lot of of Bucks, (Yearlings and Lambs ) Cotswold and Southtiowns., 

Parties wishing to attend Sale can leave Baltimore, Light Street Wharf, at 9 A. M., per Steamer George 
Law, for Poplar Grove, (passage $1) on day oo or a. eas train from Wilmington, Delaware, to 
Centreville on day of pone Carriages from Centreville to 

TER a pot heeae will ‘be sold without reserve to the highest responsible bidder, for cash. 
or on rae cibaaes calor giving approved note payable at tthe Centreville Nat onal Bask of 

under cover and will go on, rain or shine. 


Maryland, The pale caa be 


_. BDWARD B. EMORY, 
JAMES H. COSTIN, Auct. Centreville P. O., Md. 











chant, or send 25 ets. in stamps for a sample, 
BEAN & RABE. Pron., 47 & 49 N. 2d St., PHILAD’A, 
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The Great Agricultural Journal of the World! 





1842 FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING PAPER 


OF ITS KIND. 1883 


= INCREASED DRESS..ENTIRE, 
EDITORIAL ENGRAVINGS, 
FORCE. ARTISTS. 

Full of NEW LIFE! More V igorous than Ever ! 
Our corps of writers includes all the auth culture, Horticu‘ture 
Floriculture, Stock Raising, » and many lead popular 
writers have been engaged for 1883. 


Rey. E. P. ROE, the widely known author and successful grower of SMALL FRUITS, Will be a 
regutar contributor. aoe 


RY CLEMMER, the famous Washington correspondent, MRS. E. 
H. LELAND, author of “ Farm HoMgEs,” 
“Farrn Rocuestér,” ‘Tas Doctor,” 
“Tiwotuy Buncer, Esq” I. E, AL- 
VORD, SAMUEL PARSONS, and Cot. 
F. D. CURTIS will add largely to its 
interest and usefulness everywhere 
One interesting feature of the AGxI- 




























We have always paid special atten- ] 
tion to the Boys and Girls, and 1883 
will far exceed. previous years in this 
respect. 

Our exposure of HumBuGs and SwIn- 
DLERS has saved our readers hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. This feature 
will be continued and extended. 

“Your ‘Hum ° ae worth 


er t feature will be 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, HOUSE 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS, to 
h special attention will be devoted 
he Coming year. 

: DES WILL BE} 
Prof. GEORGE FRURBER, Botanist, N. J. 
ENDERSON, Gardener, N. J. 


Prest. Fay a BASCOM, LL.D., Wis. University. 


Prof. G. C. CALDWELL, Agr. ; Cornell Univ. 


Sir J. B. oS WES, Roth Rothamsted, Prof. ¢ GEORGESON, Teras College. 
Prest. A. LIAUTARD, N. ¥. bro S FOWNSIEEND, roses dari. Cot 

Prof. W. J. BEA Michigan Agrt, Coe Pres. ERSOLL. "Colortito gr Coll, 
Prof, C. e BESSR Agri. College. Prof. J. M. MCBRYDE, Tennessee University. 
Prof. C. V.RILEY, Mis Prof. GEORGE HUSSMANN, California, 
Presi. A. S. WELSH, iD. Towa Agri. College. And 100 other prominent Investigators and Writers, 


the only purely German Agri- 


. AGRICU LTURIST! cultural Journal in the U. 8. 


PRICE, $1.50 per Ann er Annum, Enrlish pote 4 85.00 
" oe ‘stalp for r SPECIMEN OO 01 sine tate > 










receives a pa to plate copy of Dupre’s last 
THE MEADOW.” 


2 artists as a beautiful picture as well as a great educator. 
Elegant Premium List Mailed Free. 


greatand ve improvements which the 
‘Anca A ST are now making aro 3 
of the 1882) number were published.” —J. 























An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, 
now traveling in tary cal says that rae 
of the i Serpe ene Cattle Powders sold hero 
pe a ate oa a a that Sheridan's 
are absolutely and 


immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's sf Sandton Teun Powders. Dose, I feasp'n- 
{1 to 1 pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. 1. 8. Jounsoy & Uo., Bostox, Mass. 











Quoen 3% THE x South 







FARM. ‘MILLS 
Vor Btesk Feed or Meal tet a 
Family use, =< 
16,09° mr t 
Write for Pampbiet, Se) 
Simpson & Gault Mfg Co. Db) 
Successors to Straus MILL Co, >», 
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CINCINNATI, 0, 
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Write for Larce Iiustrated Catalogue | neat for lawns a Lyn sch 
fiftes, Shot Guns, Ievolvers. rent ¢. o. 4. for examinatocg, 
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Seabareans 
Mention this paper. 


lg Saefac 


Is the on! ral a 

Strong Bet. Weaminarioe Tewill ¢ 12 noe Pa 

fence or stock. itis just the fence 
and and 


ots and cemeteries. 
with S rectomecl baletccanmrenioal Guill letaliie tise, 
to Barbed in r 
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jhe Manu- 


PEDGW'ickmond, Ind 














Vickery, Augusta, Me. 
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CARE YOU GOING TO PAINT?) 














—"W. LOMBARD ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Send for Sample Card and Price. 








THOROUGHBRED SHEEP. 


COTSWOLDS. 


Having purchased the Firat Choice Bucks, 
EKwee rnd Lambe of the well-known flock of the 
late P, B Jone, Meat Rap:dan, Va, and the entire 


we are now It — aime them 
all for sale WITHO RESERVE, in lots to 


at remarkably low prices, qualit 
—_—_- ngewe teams 
MERINOS. 


a choice flock of Am. Mer!i- 
nos (Svanish ex of one, two, 
three and Serre and ewes, and this 

spring Lambs. PRICES VERY LOW. 


SHROPSHIREDOW NS. 
A few choice buck lambs a - by our 
imported buc backs: PRICE g20 HA a 
wm. L. pon whe « & “4 
Nason, Orange County, Va. 


“JOS. STELWAGON’S SONS, 


Manilla, Roofing, a! Carpet-Lining 
PAPERS, 
ROOFING MATERIALS, 


525. COMMERGE STREET, 
PHILADELPAEA. . 


imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 

GJ ecating 5 ents a ghilens are’ ocld es Cider Vin: 

ogar. To guard sented tgenbiaen, ohogeve a that pack- 

‘Teoh APO APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 8 GAY STREET. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
t Reas 


e Prices, 
[ [ ns sere er he +1 - 
coun! form markings. 
 nececded, dod and can seen at a Also 
Slack. 6 and Blue GAME 
CHICKENS, or eggs of su: sale. Stock 
-hipped as represented. 




















ence solicited. 
THOS. A. MAYS, Churchville, Ma. 





University of the State of New York 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 45th STREET, NW. Y. 


cave 
a Eighth Winter Session of this Institution will 
Octo 2d, 1882. Catalogues and an- 
nouncements can be had from the Dean of the 
Waculty, A. LAIUTARD, M. D.. V. 8S. 











one 
‘No one has ever 
up on gence 





G. w. LEBMANN Ph. D. W. MAGER, 9 
Balte. Copper Works. Tiettet Gatson 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 


57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
A ree of all desmriptions~ —Manures, So 
Chemical Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver tbe 


te Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, 
AE gpm ry and other minerals. Water for stem’ 


manufactvring and household use. waters 
and various products ofart. Terms oderate, 


FOR SALE. 


Cece BERKSHIRE ‘oo price $12.50 per pair, 
ed and delivered free. 


THOMAS J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Ma. 




















Strawberry Plants, 


—_———— It eo oo" -— 
WENTY new varieties of the best Bidwell, 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky, 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharpless, 
Miner's Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mon- 
arch, &c. Also CONCORD GRAPES and RASP- 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brandywine , 
&c. Priceslow. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Rr. 3. COLE. 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
HARMAKS, A. 4. co., =D. 


Fine Fruit and Truck Farm 
FOR SALE. 


’ AM authorized’to sell in Hanover County, eight 

miles from Richmond, Va., a fine FRUIT and 
aon ee farm of 148 pen It has on it 5,000 of select 
frui 2,500 Apple Trees, ! 800° Pears, 700 
Peac om ah some Cherries Plams and Apricots. 
One-fourth of the orchard is fn full bearing, and has 
already paid for itself. The trucks this year have 
yielded $2,000, of which Cabbage yielded basa per 
acre, Tomatoes the same, Sweet Potatoes (dug Ser- 
Ist) $100 per acre. Grapes, one-fourth of an acre, 125 
galons at wine. Melons $126 Jad acre. Fruit gen- 
erally was killed this year. dwelling has ten 
rooms, besides closets and store rooms, and ay 
convenient outbuildings. Terms $10,000, one-fourt 
cash. in six and eight months. Apply to 


DR. THOMAS POLLARD, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture, Va., 
e198 w. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


waver: or BUILDING MANILLA 
SS Vani ee = 


(Eatab'a in 1 in 1966.) H “ & Cl Camden, 














& 
Sree. WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0. 0., N. J. 








Travellers’ Rest Stock Farm. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, COTSWOLD 
SHKLE? AND POLAND CHINA PIGS 
BRED AND FOR SALE. 
Cxgoe Young Stock now ready for shipment, 

also Several Litters of Pigs just farrowed for 
which I am now booking orders. Send for catalogue 
J. 8B. GRAY, 


and price list, 
Fr. dericksburg, Va 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


— NOT EXPLODE. 
holesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Por Sale by W. & H. S 


Agents ee Cee Freteco, | 163 Baltimore St. 


Cotswold Ewes for Sale! 


A FINE LOT of I ed and American Bred 
Ewes. in lamb by e Choicest imported rams ; 
also a few fiue rams cheap. 
ED. C. LEGG, 


Kent Island, Md. 
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To BMER& STOCK OVERS 


Kn pate he 
or 


ag 





is called to the 
SPECIALTIES 
made by, 


The Retiker Manufacturing Co. 


1. The Indian Condition Powder.—Un- | 


like mi now on the market, which act on! 
asa cums hese powders, an 

—— theq ofa 9 
and the natural powers of animals,and be: 

a mild tive, keep the system in a healthy condi- 


tion, enabling the animal to do more work and to - 
sist the approach of disease. To dairymen these 


ders are Bi seeyey largely ues the quently to tes 
ar ildaaeepietea han farms 
butter-y es, en 

it — everywhere given most com rates 


The Indian Ointment.—For the cure 
of ca sores, and all skin diseases on man or beast. 
The healing properties of this ointment when apelied 
to sores of longest standing are perfectly marv 
ous, alloying Js the ienemanetion at once and y ocking 2 . 
be = spptics 
he Retiker Chicken Feood.— For 
= = ap = all bade ey feos beiof trial. 

Eonlary kee a e a 
faces ae iileoieas the production of eggs, and siaoken 
improvement in the weight and appearance of fowls, 
As a promoter of growth in young fowls it has no 
equal, The Sheph in health and free from vermin. 
= herd’s Lotion.-A chemical 
ration for prevention and cure of scab, rot, &c., 
+ eep and swine. This ion needs only 
trial to prove its worth. 
One-pound box samples of the Condition Powders m4 
Chicken Food, or a sn box of the paar pe 
be forwarded to any ad vad! of 
or currency. po dress for sam 
e Retiker Manutactur! ~ 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORS BULL 


FOR SALE. 


p's OF HAMILTON No. 35111, Vol. 19,A §. 
H,. B. A sure breeder, kind and gentile, will 
be sold low, as his owner nu er use for him. 


THOS. J. LEA, 


oe. P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 


% cts. in stam 
or circulars. 
Co., 1704 Wylie 











Cotswold Sheep for Sale. 


AO RAM and EWE LAMS, sired see “Royal Sher- 





borne ” and other fine rambs os oles, earling 
Rams and Ewes of all ages. 
Thame” of 23% Iba fleece at the h ad of my ficck— 


whole flock as Yearlings average 12 to 20 iby fleeces 


ED. C. LEGG, 


Kent Island, Md. 


HMEHBEYS 
AR 

ba . s Sheep, Dogs, ALL 

oo Twenty Years tisree ee Eart 


Specifica have bean peed 
breeders, Ho 








Travel’ 


Menageries mde others Mong n perfect success 
CIFIC 
A.A, my st oa omme m, Milk 
Fever, 5 , Spinal Monin 
B.B, Poander, "pain Seitrnean 
C.C, Cures. res ots or" asa 
D.D. Cu tsor Grubs, Wome st ; 
E. tr Cough, Heaves, Pneumon as 
F. Cures Colle or Gripes. Tellyache, Cc. 
ag. Prevents Abortion Eb Be ka 5c. 
H.H, Cures all Me Be. 
Vid. Curesahh ive Bee Pages ane Se. TB c- 
id. 4 o 
V “inary "a Cane, (black walnut) seat Vet- 
Medicha ne, 7} Medi ae” art $s. 
r ator, ---- - 
Mglnnten, COA Ste 2 as ee 9° 
tw These Yoaten BS. are sent free to aby 
aldress on recel he price, or any order for 


Veterinary Medic = to ‘the amount of $5 or more. 
Humphrey's V ecuenerz agent ral (S30 pp. )sent 

free by mail on receipt of 

C#-Pamphiets sent dea on estas ll 


HUMPHR OMEOPATHI ED.CO. 
9 Patan Street, HE Ate 


MARYLAND AHIILTTAL COLLEGE 


College Station, Prince George County, Md. 


A CARD TO YOUNG MEN. 


SPEC1AL Winter Course in Agricultural Chem- 
istry and kindred subjects, under the direction 
of Prof. Wm. P. Headden, Ph. D., of Weisbaden and 
the University of Giessen, has been inaugurated at 
the Maryland Agricultural College, for those who 
wish to take charge of farms or gardens during the 
coming spring, or after graduation. Minere)s, soils 
and fertilizers —— at a moderate charge upon 
application, Address 


PROF. J. D. WARFIELD, 
Registrar. 








FARMERS, |‘ 


“Wireinia ands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


BE, “WILLIAM HOLMAN, 











A. G. MOTT, 


40 Ensor8t, Hear Belair Market, Baltimore 


OLE AGENT for the t BELLE Foon TY SEED 
CUTT. Roos a of toa? whe — hess Wil 


and dh 
pro LO hg my SEND 


ORNS 


ANTI ILIOUS 








— G) 








For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Bilious Attacks, Headache, <a 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 

Ae ae OST POTENT REMEDY 
T CAN BE USED. 


Tt fs not an Ghéoiiek beverage, and certain}: 

would never be used as a pleasant substitute for a 

coholic. —— bat itis truly a valuable Famil 
Medicine, wh n used for many years by 

large ers “of our citizens with the most unfak- 

ing success in ali the above complaints. Try it, 

25 Cents @ Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
Wu. KE. THORNTON, Prepricter, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

















FARKER’S 


Pavke’s Holt Batam i Liter afieten A ner oped po 

‘warran to to 

nove dandrufondivching® Hiscox & Co, a 
SOc. and $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs and 





Geum Tone weeness i villivigorate and build 
pet Sy Pompe 
vi 


rete ae Ginger Tonic is 


and is 
pray — sons Bed fra 
Miscox & Co., 50c. Py 


GREAT SAVING BUYING D Doutan — 


LARGE SAVING BUYING 15c, SIZE. 


COLOCNE. 


FOR SALE. 
Thoroughbred Yorkshires ! 


A BOAR AND FIVE sOWS. BERKSHIRE 
and ESS.X Pigs Wanted. 

PROF. J. D. WARFIELD, 
Maryland Agricultural College. 

















THOS. ‘NORRIS & SON, 


| Manufacturers and Dealers in (| | 


= gril Inlay, Machinery, Se he. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
ERS 


60 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE="RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultaral Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Sheil Jewelry, &e. 
All of which 1s offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 








ESTABLISHED) (1811. 

















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 








FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL, 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


offer to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, —— CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 

GRAPES ae ard sorts. Also, the new varieties of FRUIT TS, O ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS. ROSES, & and Retail. T 
best facilities for 








Wholesale and 'o dealers we can offer rane: on favorable terms, and the 
pape a and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank,) BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE SPRINGFIELD FEED MILL, 


KCOMBINED SHELLER, GBINDER 


— AND — 


CRUSHER. 











The Latest Improved and only Perfect Mill 
in the Market for Crushing and 
Grinding all kinds of Grain. 


T can be used as.a Sheller separately, or the corn can be shell- 
ed at one operation. It is Strong, Simple and 
Durable, and can be run with Jess power than any y other mill in 
tLe market. It workson the same principle in which all mili 
burrs are run. Every mill fully warranted. md for circu- 
lar and price list to 


© BURROW 0, 


General — 
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RA BIFALL As 
“ CLATRMONT & 

FRUITS & ORNAMENTAL TRERS, SHRUBS, nad 

Pou each, Apres aman, eggeet ome Shade Trot a znd Shrabbery of 


Fo Ny oy owen 
all 


1B Peer washer ning emis nen fo | Seruaaae |E 
WM. rpries & SONS," 





BOX 248, RALGINORE P. 0. 


EASTERN SHORE N URSERIES = 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 3 
SFrALO OF 1882. 20> - 


PRICE LIST FOR FALL OF 1882 IS NOW READY, AND WILL SE MAILED 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


A bar A fine  y st APPLE big TO of such kinds as are suited to the .soil and climate “ 
aryland and nia. Peach T . Pear, Cherry; A , Quince and Nectarine Trees. 
and superior eet ild Goose and other Plum Trees. An immense stock of Grape-Vines, anid 
@# kinds, at very low prices. Shade and In short, a complete assortment of carefully 








Speen uneuney italy, oe. patcen.es haw a9 0 reliable « and good article can be grown. 
wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 




















CUTTE RS! 
For Hay, Straw and Fodder. 


In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power. 


REGISTERED JE JERSENS. 


Chatsworth 1 Farm, — 
nen Tontarncr the Entis oo oeting on the feed as to | Reisterstown, Balto. Co., Ed, | cre 


vy pment vei ——- it easy to 
to Sea riat mo) taeility | The feed ean 
y 5 

be Soteatly at will, and its is far : J a : : 
md inaantly ot wil abd He capacity FOR SALES! | 
|| yar omy: y CALVES, tracing to such bulls ag 
Lord Rex 1418, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 261 

Se the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splend 
Oliver Chilled Plows McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better. | REX. now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 

ork than any other plow. conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore 

Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prise ‘of $1 
pal ile RA — a pera sa and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V, 
Drills. Monarch Grain Drills. |, N- Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, and Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe 


Foust’s Hay Loader. ANDREW BANKS. 
Fork. Grain Fans. 
ay lowers. Cluer $5 to $20 Bs 


Corn Shellers. 








ce 








soe 








day athome, Samples worth 
SON ON & Co, "Portland, Maine. 


Peruvian Guano. 











Keystone Corn Drills. Bay Frases, 
Butter Workers. 








Stoddard Churns Davis Swin 
Fountain Pum Cucumber 
Patent Galvanized Steel Fence Wire, ew, és 
and easily put up. 
REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Fe CANINET CREAMIRY, 


I have secured the only cargo of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


PICA, the richest deposit of Pera, contain 
echfiaeca te tary et 
Implements, Fer- which Toffer for sale direct fram. ship or warehouse. 





GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 


tilizers and Seeds, 
~ 44 & 43°NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


$72 S.Eiy cudktjnse “Kasra home easily made $66 Sumac tree Aca 


outfit free pres 
Thon & CO., Augusta, Maine. H. HALLETT # ©O.. Portland, Maine. 


107 MeElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















CA 
; 


private 





J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


own town. Terms and $5 


re 


§ EXPENSE.OF BULDING A BRIOK, CHIMNEY, -oe 


complete chim to ae 
twe stories cam b be 


Send se 
circular with full infor- = 
mation. 











A GOOD FARMER must be Jack-of-all-trades, but the most important thing about a farm is to have the 

buildings well painted, And the art of painting és not in knowing how to spread it on (as this is soon 
learned), but the mixing is the important point, as great care should be used in the manipulation and select. 
ing of oils, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
using the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send ‘or particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


Oe Sas) | Bet Be de TD 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL Fs i tre OF ASBESTOS ‘MATERIALS. 





__. GULPIN'S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


A*s wish gress care, from medical piants; are coated with sugar, that they may be taken hy the 
Suilleat child pod yaad the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver, 
shero¥y. hs er Ty iseases as COSTIVENESS. HEADACHE, PARALYSIS, DYSPEPSIA, COLDS, 
JAUNDICF all oa of a bilious origin, No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills 
than the very fact that where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their 
tice, Wea id the following wom one of our most —— physicians: 


























1850.— Dr. Gilpin: After carefully examining the formula of Sugar-Coatea 
= I feel it pet netee te say Gate the aS is certain] Tperfect, perfect, and comprises the only Fomediesl 
jeved were t Ones to be used in diseases ofa me I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending them ont yf pate nye ee medical professio m. Yours traly,J.M.WISTAR, M.D. 

Tem ones ibe iandiog rs druggists of West V: 

Ww A., Lynacg h Ipin ‘@ Co.—Gents : ates send by express twelve 
dozen Giete’s "Vegetable dy lis. flattering accounts from all who have used them, aud 
believe the li supersede all others. 4 F. Mw CHALFANT. 

We = ia at se with ete., from prominent men hout the country, but 
ae ob to let as they poze in the past, rest entirely on their own merit, knowing that 


generation to generation. 


- aicawes a SLe uivitw PILL sold by all respectable druggists and rt 
are a ie country store- 
keepers throug’ United States and “4 


Principat Depot, CANBY. GILPIN & Co., Baltimore. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


) Pool’s Signal Service Barometer 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMO ee COMBINED, 
WiLs TELL You 
correctly pny chs #@hours 


pee 


3 
ae fae : 


bs" 

. UB. cenrinearanien 5 aaa pr 
ts to ¥ iJ 

se eta Dito rarer 


and State plainly, and remit by money-order, 


Cae ae Fue York or letter, at our 
will make 2 Beautiful and Very Useful Present. 


READ’ WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY ABOUT IT. 
2 Sead Peeve Sanetaster Ware O8 wee abana Ma costs fifty dollars. ‘You can rely on it 
every time. Carr. Cuas. B. Roozns, Ship ‘‘Twilight,” San Francisco. 
Barometer received in good order, and made and that the instrument gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect. Is is anty mad. Tg xf Obes, Detrel jollars. 
Cc. RB. R. t, Mich. 
saved me many iment cont, tn ee Sees weather. 


J Bytes — wy wonderful sarlosie \waukee, Wis. 
wee AR omnis. Ae een 
GAB ol Vand 
Bot waRK 
iia Saree ieent and Pottadie Size 934 inches nohes long, 
Fefund your money.” Ph fee 700 saw our adverdisenneu ghee a 


BULBS! BULBS! BULBS! 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 


Send for catalogues with prices, we will send the bulbs by mail. Planted now they will be in full 
bloom in April. ee flowers pay so well as those of Bulbs. 





























— ALSO FOR SALE — 


sotted colors, Crocus Pots, Window Boxes, oe Cotta, Plain and Fancy Flover 

Pots. OF ~~ 4 ae Terre ota Vases, ail sizes, Terra Gotta and Rustic Ha Baskets, Greenhouse Syringes 

and Pumps, Pot and Plant Labels, Rreckets for Flower Pots, Garden and relisses. s@”Catalogues free, 
Wholesale’ or retail free upen application. 


D. LDANDRETE & Som S, 
| Philadelphia. 








TUBS 









ae =e = 2... 
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$31 





GEORGE PAGE 2 co. 






















No. S MORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANOR AS BERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fuel made, 


CAeeARy Steam E and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Cw Mi 
Flour achinery, Grist Mills, Sha fting, Pulleys, & fe AGRICULTO RAL ER 


Mills, Mill 
GIN ES ASPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel vege Turbige W Water W 
jar Saws, Saw oe one dig oad Tools 


i > all mmm Tanite Emery Wheels and on 


ers, Ci 
nts for 1 NICOLS, SHEPHARD @ cos: VIBRATOR THRESH ‘A- 
tee mT ye RESH HING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Canibigun eae 














. 82 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 CTS. 
Music in the March No. of Journal: 


4 instrumental; Beethoven, 2 J: 
bee amenn, 3%. Ba. 


erita, vocal; Gounod. ‘opes 
a vocal; Wood. a wie seat 

vocal ; from “the opera ude Du 

i When Autumn Leaves Pall instru’l; 
alnyey = Marquis et Marquise, ; 
J ‘ ' sl ’ SY ) b I0e. ; 1 b i i $1. 
__ PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JC JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LANDRETHS PEDICREE SEEDS 


For the CHA Bn ot —— 
SEEDSES. i, tena oom 


¢¥” Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 























MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


__ DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 
SAU L’S 
NURSERIES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


oe ay offers a fine stock of aoe ¢Aiepegs av New Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
ew ive dock, vis.:_ Plums, Ch 
vis. : -—, Gherrice, Apricots, Apples, suitable to the See, &c. yw 
» new sorts Evergreens, New Ornamental Trees, New Shrubs, &c. 
relable for Nareery men, as well as large stock in great variety. 
direct from the lenalng grower ‘in Holland. First atte 
&c. New and rare Greenhouse Plants, Winter Blooming Plants. 
ybrid Teas, Queen of Bedders, New French and English Re. 
Catalogues mailed to app 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Windsor Herd 
JERSEYS. 


> 
—~—2> ee 


WATTS & SETH 


28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
| BALTIMORE, MD. 


ROSHBANE NURSERIES, 
GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


E invite the attention of the public to = <a stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARsS— %, 8 and 4 Soy s PLES—Standard and Dw ae ee 
dard and Dwarf. APRIC CRAB APPims, pnt hearer gy EVINDS, of the 














T= 


Small sises 
UTOH BU 
ae ge ey 

OG-Everything at low tbo 

















ARAWANA BUTTERCUP, 6052. 








ular kinds, togetber with other small fruits. ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
MUBS are we and embrace most of et iaien smh hOnwy on their own rect, the newest of 
BEDDING PLANTS by the dozen or 1,000, for which we have issued a separate 


SPECIAL.—Sixty thousand one and two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for 


hedges, 
GAs SLOG TES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ae BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
ED TO LL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF OHARGE. 


HOLIPSE 





GRORGE, ae Sued 


LiewT. STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


Ke STR aa or ea. es de 
Foca eae Sake te RETR Wan ese Sacee 


The Boer Work at Lewtet bei 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 


GF im. en ne 


cultural and Mill Machinery 








A 


— 





eames 

= Best, Cheapest, 
a : ¢ and most 
= 3 : @ Economical En- 
et 

= :* gine in the 
= : Market 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


OSBORNE SELE-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the ~ 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


eS 
Union and Hagerstown Grain and Fertilizer Drilis, Circular Saw Mills, 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Millis, 
Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, — 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 
Dito hl Diawigiin Cmtak ages, a correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
aot OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


nro. SS Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


8. Hamiuton Cauery. Noan W. Cavueny. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St., 
Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building. Baltimore, Md. 


CGO DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 

















TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower then merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, ie unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 














w. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 





BALTIMORE. 



























+ UTHE, AM BRICAN ze RMER. 
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rane eSeity Teh aa - 
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"GRAIN CENERATOR. : 


DISSOLVED Ss. Cy PHOSPHATE, 


~ "12 te 18 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. | 
DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL“CHEMICALS, 


We havé in stock a fall line of the above goods. 


WIM DAVISON & C0." ae 


ers sSS ee ee ee 


ALLL ARNE ROS Aas 


' ty 









PRoFnrivons OF THE 


“SEA-WALL GUANO WORKS.” 


* 
er 
NERS WA FE KIDEEY AND LIVER.CU ce 
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elements of which it is com act directly upon 

these great organs, both as Poot and d’ restorer, 49) 

by them in a healthy condition; drive dis- 
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Ing Disorders of Women; 
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sale by all dealers. 
HoH WARKER & CO., 

ROOHESTER, N.Y. 
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To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
ar entirely from Animal Rone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Fk nett a ln ER oR pm HET OTE 











The mdst éktensive and permanent WORKS in the United Stateg and‘thd whole tinder the direct} _“] 


experience 1s a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


targe Stocks on peasiga and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


- bane Rasin, Fertilizer Company, 
| 20 & 29 ‘Bout Street, Baltimore. 





A prow 
ce CHEMICAL CO 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


resists: CHEMICALS 


PURE FERTILIZERS ! 


4 Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. Bone Meal. 
‘Dissolved Bone, Potash: Ammonia. 


And ALL HIGH-GRAOE FERTILIZINC 
MATERIALS. 

a eimenem can buy @ ForMULA 

VF BUD (52d tbe.) of POWELL'S 
PREPARED CHEMICALS | 
| Tyna mixed at home, makes ONE 
TON of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high-priced Phosphates 
\ EXTRA )} Notroubletomix. 
NO dirensc. 


Full directions. 


ence, 

Send for pamphlet giving full information of | 
P analyteal and selling value of all fertilizing ma- 
terial. 


mr haathelentine davtestorreld eurnals 
the Country say of us: 


Amarican sibeiehine N.Y.,Feb., 1882: ** The above 
fits Is.of test ropute in its own city ‘and thelr guaran: 
tee is good.” 


of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 


‘Form Journal, Phiia , Peb.. 1882: “ Brown Chemical 
Covof Baltimore is a very old and perfeetiy sound firm.” 

a ty Farmer, Baltimore, ort Rms lez: “Brown 
Chemical Co. of this city are doing a in 
their special Fertilizers, and present wemnress and em- 
phatic testimonials as to their results.” 

















WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 


—_=— >— > — Bw eee 


THOS. “A: Gtakwaron. 


Symington Bros, & Co, 


Office, N38. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Looust Point, Baltimore 


ORIOLE: FBRT 





 BRATILIZERS, 


=> 7 ’ 
OG Each grade Of there fertilizers is made under « different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is imtended.. We guarantee our goods exactly as 
represented. “ 
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ad J Bakes. ESTABLISHED 1887. R, J. Honziweswoats. 
nies BJ. BAKER & CO, »iR 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pura Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &¢.. 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE, 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT: 


Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ENTERED a2 POSTOT FICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-OLASS MATr sR. 
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